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LESSING AND “THE CORRECTIVE VIRTUE 
IN COMEDY” 


A footnote in James Sully’s chapter on The Ultimate Value 
and Limitations of Laughter’ calls attention to ‘“‘Lessing’s plea 
in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, on behalf of a corrective 
virtue in comedy” as perhaps being somewhat indebted “to 
the reading of Shaftesbury and the other English writers.” 
To anyone at all conversant with the continental interest in 
Shaftesbury’s Characteristics and aware of Lessing’s familiarity 
with English writings in the field of aesthetics, the plausibility 
of such a suggestion is at once arresting and provocative of 
thought. The possibility of at least an interesting paraHel, if 
not an actual influence, would seem to justify an attempt to 
ascertain more in detail to what extent these writings have 
anything in common with Lessing’s didactic view of comedy. 

In a recent addition to the material available for what Mr. 
Morley hoped would some day be released as “Sir Austin 
Feverel’s unpublished volume, The Pilgrim’s Scrip’*® occurs 
the following: “‘If you are sometimes in doubt as to the truth 
of a thing, see whether it borders on the ridiculous.’ 

Mr. Meredith here calls to mind, though perhaps unwit- 
tingly, the great controversy which centered around one of 
Shaftesbury’s obiter dicta proposing that ridicule be made the 
test of truth. Although the proposition was much more heatedly 
discussed in the 18th Century, intimately associated as it was 
in the minds of many with the doctrine of deism, echoes of the 
argumentation are found even down to the present time as the 
above citation bears witness. The history of the English phase 
of the question has been traced by James Sully.‘ It is sufficient 
for the purposes of the present discussion to note the inception 
of the idea in the 18th Century moralists, especially Shaftes- 
bury and Home, and its bearing on the question of the value of 
comedy as a corrective medium. The names most frequently 

1 James Sully, An Essay on Laughter, London, 1902, p. 415. 

? John Morley, Studies in Literature, London, 1897, p. 71. 

* E. V. Brewer, “Unpublished Aphorisms of Meredith,” The Yale Review, 


XIV no. 3 (1925), p. 621. 
4 “Ridicule and Truth,” Cornhill Magazine, (1877), pp. 580-95. 
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associated with the discussion are those of Shaftesbury, Home, 
Warburton, and Brown. Since, however, the first two were the 
most pronounced and influential advocates with ‘respect to 
their influence in Germany and elsewhere on the continent, 
we shall confine our attention to them. In so doing we purposely 
neglect the opponents of the idea since the affirmation of this 
so-called “test of truth” bears directly upon the function of 
ridicule in comedy. 


I. 


In the Essay on Enthusiasm Shaftesbury had advocated the 
use of ridicule as a means of safeguarding the interests of the 
body politic, as well as those of the established religion, against 
the extravagancies of the visionary. The assumption that 
ridicule was an honourable weapon for corrective purposes 
in such cases, naturally led Shaftesbury with characteristic 
optimism to extend its application to truth in general.’ In an 
Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour he states the principle 
as follows: ‘Truth, ’tis supposed, may bear all lights; and one 
of those principle lights, or natural mediums, by which things 
are to be viewed, in order to a thorough recognition, is ridicule 
itself, or that manner of proof by which we discern whatever is 
liable to just raillery in any subject.’ 

This statement was destined to cause Shaftesbury no end of 
controversy. It opened up a question which was argued pro and 
con, both at home and abroad, to the exclusion of much that 
was more useful and worthwhile in the teachings of this great 
exponent in 18th Century letters of what he was wont to call 
“the venustum, the honestum, the decorum of things.”’ His 
recommendation in favor of the use of ridicule assumed, no 
doubt, in the course of the discussion a broader connotation 
than Shaftesbury at first intended, and was made to imply that 
every aspect of truth itself be forced to undergo such proof. 
In the same essay he cautions against so wide an application. 
‘A man,” he says, “‘must be soundly ridiculous who, with all 
the wit imaginable, would go about to ridicule wisdom, or laugh 


* Cf. J. M. Robertson, Introduction to Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, 
London, 1900, vol. I, p. XXII. 

* Ibid., I, p. 44. 

7 Ibid., p. 92. 
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at honesty, or good manners.’’® The original sense of the 
passage seems not to profess a substitution for a rationalistic 
approach to truth, but rather to indicate a means whereby 
those false masks, which in the course of time, due to the force of 
convention and changing fashion, spread themselves over the 
face of truth,® may be detected and their true character re- 
vealed. “For nothing,”’ he concludes, “‘is ridiculous except what 
is deformed; nor is anything proof against raillery except what 
is handsome and just.’"° It is this phase of Shaftesbury’s 
proposal which bears directly upon the question of the “‘correc- 
tive virtue in comedy.’’ To search out and find that which is 
susceptible of “just raillery’’ presupposes highly developed 
perceptive powers for all deviations from the norm, for what 
Jean Paul, apropos of humor, was wont to call “die krumme 
Linie.’”” Some may seek to correct such eccentricities by serious 
appeal; others, Shaftesbury points out, should be “allowed to 
ridicule folly, and recommend wisdom and virtue (if possibly 
they can) in a way of pleasantry and mirth. I know not why 
poets, or such as write chiefly for the entertainment of them- 
selves and others, may not be allowed this privilege.”™ 


II. 


Before passing on to Shaftesbury’s views on comedy, we 
shall examine Home’s conception of the function of ridicule and 
see what its relation may be to that of the former. The Elements 
of Criticism appeared in 1762, its first German translation one 
year later. It has been pointed out that the Elements of Criticism 
owed little to Shaftesbury, but considerable to Hutcheson and 
Burke.” This, however, does not concern us here except as 
we may claim originality of suggestion with regard to Lessing’s 
indebtedness to Shaftesbury or Home. 

In the chapter on Emotion and Passion we are sensible at 
once of a different attitude toward ridicule than that which 
animated Shaftesbury. It is reminiscent of the “sudden glory” 


® Cf. Shaftesbury, op. cit., I, p. 86. 

* Ibid., I, p. 58. 

10 Tbid., p. 85. 

" [bid., p. 89. 

Wm. Neumann, Die Bedeutung Home’s fiir die Asthetik, Diss. Halle, 
1894, p. 12 ff. 
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hypothesis of Hobbes with regard to the ludicrous in general.” 
“Ridicule,” says Home, “which chiefly arises from pride, a 
selfish passion, is at best but a gross pleasure. A people, it is 
true, must have emerged out of barbarity before they can have 
a taste for ridicule. But it is too rough an entertainment for 
those who are highly polished and refined. Ridicule is banished 
France, and is losing ground daily in England.”™ Home, 
however, does not utterly discredit ridicule as the above passage 
would seem to indicate. In his analysis of Risible Objects he 
carefully distinguishes between the terms risible and ridiculous. 
Nothing, he finds, is risible but what appears slight or trifling. 
“For man is so constituted as to be seriously affected with 
everything that is of importance to his own interest or that of 
others. Secondly, with respect to the works both of nature 
and of art, nothing is risible but what deviates from the common 
nature of the subject: it must be some particular out of rule, 
some remarkable defect or excess, a very long visage, for ex- 
ample, or a very short one. Hence nothing just, proper, decent, 
beautiful, proportioned or grand is risible.””™ 

It will be recalled that these are practically the terms 
Shaftesbury used in indicating what was “proof against raillery.”’ 
But raillery, although frequently used by Shaftesbury in place 
of wit and humour, usually connotes when employed advisedly 
by him, a mild form of ridicule, the method of which is indirect 
in the manner of the so-called Socratic irony. On the other 
hand, Home defines the ridiculous as that which is contrary to 
propriety. Such “an impropriety that thus moves not only 
contempt but laughter is distinguished by the epithet ridiculous; 
and a laugh of derision or scorn is the punishment provided for 
it by nature.’"* Hence he concludes “a ridiculous object is 
both mirthful and contemptible.””” 

As a means of further illustrating the nature and function of 
ridicule, Home devotes the final pages of his discussion of the 
subject to an analysis of the “celebrated question whether 


3 Hobbes, Leviathan, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1904, part 1, chap. 6, p. 34. 

™“ Henry Home, (Lord Kames) Elements of Criticism, 3 vol. Edinburgh, 
1762, I, p. 138. 

% Home, op. cit., I, p. 339. 

6 Jbid., II, p. 16. 

" Tbid., I, p. 341. 
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ridicule be or be not a ‘test of truth.’ ’*® At the outset he 
makes it clear that ridicule is not a substitute for reasoning in 
arriving at the truth of any given proposition, but rather a 
means “for distinguishing ridiculous objects from those that 
are not so.” 

But it must not be inferred from what has been said that 
Home was impressed solely by the corrective aspect of ridicule. 
The value of its mirth-provoking qualities, apart from any 
ulterior motive, was more strongly emphasized than by Shaftes- 
bury. In the chapter on Congruity and Propriety he was careful 
to note the two-fold nature of the service performed by ridicule 
“for the good of mankind.” Objectively he finds it “productive 
of mirth and laughter, excellent recreation in an interval from 
business”; subjectively, however, as tending to put one on his 
guard in time coming through fear of being made to appear 
ridiculous.'®. It is the combination of these two aspects of the 
ridiculous which furnishes suitable material for comedy. 

A comparison of the views of Shaftesbury with those of 
Home as to the function of ridicule reveals practical agreement. 
In regard to the specific nature of ridicule itself, however, we 
find their ideas more at variance. Where Shaftesbury is content 
to find the essence of the ridiculous in a perception of a de- 
formity, Home finds its true nature in the mixed emotions 
induced by the perception of risible improprieties, an interpre- 
tation which savours of Mark Akenside’s discussion®® of the 
same subject almost two decades before the appearance of the 
Elements of Criticism. Thus both Akenside and Home empha- 
size the subjective aspect of the ridiculous more than Shaftes- 
bury, whose attention was focused almost exclusively on the 
qualities of objects which give rise to our sense of the ridiculous. 


18 Tbid., II, p. 55. 

19 Tbid., I, p. 19-20. 

20 Mark Akenside, Poetical Works (Aldine Edition of the Poets), London, 
1857, pp. 77-81. The Pleasures of the Imagination was published in 1744. It 
immediately gained considerable notoriety for the author, both at home and 
abroad, by reason of the exception which Warburton took to a fancied uncom- 
plimentary allusion to him in Akenside’s note to the passage in the 3rd book of 
the poem dealing with ridicule. Home’s chapter on “Ridicule” and this note 
have much in common both as to thought and language. The first complete 
German translation of the work appeared in 1757. 
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III. 

Home has little to say about comedy in particular. Aside 
from a few casual remarks as to the difficult nature of the task 
confronting the writer of “genteel comedy” in composing a 
dialogue suitable to a character and not a passion,™ and an 
emphasis on our sensitiveness to ridicule in the comedy of 
manners,” the most characteristic feature of this view of 
comedy is its didactic quality. This is, however, not restricted 
by him to comedy alone. ‘A poem,” he says, “whether dra- 
matic or epic—conveys moral instruction with a perspicuity 
that is not exceeded by the most accurate reasoning; and makes 
a deeper impression than any moral discourse can do.’ “It 
not only improves the heart, but instructs the head by the moral 
it contains.” However, this emphasis on the didactic quality 
of comedy did not cause him to lose sight of the fact that 
comedy “pretends only to amuse, without totally occupying 
the mind.’ 

In the case of Shaftesbury, on the other hand, we have a 
considerable body of comment on the development of Greek 
comedy” which reveals quite clearly his own attitude with 
regard to the nature of comedy. Briefly the conclusions are as 
follows: Aristotle’s sketch of the rise of the Greek drama con- 
firms his view that the poet more easily assumes the sublime 
rather than the facetious manner. Comedy, being the more 
difficult, is of later development. The comic poets before Aris- 
totle, in spite of the work of Aristophanes, failed to exhibit in 
their works “truth of characters, beauty of order and simple 
imitation of nature.’*? Their productions were of ‘‘admirable 
use to explode the false sublime of early poets;” in short, “every- 
thing which might be imposing, by a false gravity or solemnity, 
was forced to endure the trial of this touchstone.’** Comic 
genius is a kind of caustic®® whose application is in the nature 

* Home, op. cit., II, Chap. XVI, p. 152. 

® Ibid., III, Chap. XXII, p. 236. 

% Tbid., III, Chap. XXII, pp. 221-2. 

™ Tbid., III, Chap. XXII, p. 224. 

% Jbid., 11, Chap. XXII, p. 252. 

* Shaftesbury, op. cit., I, Advice to an Author, pp. 158-70. 

37 Ibid., I, p. 160. 

%8 Ibid., I, p. 161. 

* Ibid., I, p. 162. 
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of things necessary {or corrective and healing purposes. To be 
sure it is susceptible of abuse, but the “obscene buffooning 
manner’ will be removed as the taste of a people grows. Comedy 
will reflect this growth. The history of Comedy both in Greece 
and Rome shows this. Marcus Aurelius confirms this view of 
the corrective function of comedy: “And after Tragedy the 
Old Comedy was brought out, using the freedom of a teacher, 
and usefully warning us by its plain speech against pride.’”*® 
But the “comic or derisory manner” must act indirectly for 
the greatest effect, “the censuring or reproving part” must be 
in “the most concealed and gentle way” for this is the true 
imitation of nature.** Thus the most successful criticism is 
that which borders on the manner of the earliest Greek Comedy, 
and “the most effectual and entertaining method of exposing 
folly, pedantry, false reason and ill writing” that of the comic 
wit.” It prevents us from being grossly imposed upon. 


IV. 


Shaftesbury’s proposal for a “test of truth’’ was as ardently 
debated in Germany® as in England. In fact, the discussion 
there overshadowed in importance for a time the real signifi- 
cance of his teachings and, to some extent, was instrumental 
in discrediting him. Even Herder in his approach to a discussion 
of Shaftesbury in the Adraséea associates this question with his 
name, undoubtedly for purposes of identification to a larger 
group.™ Lessing’s notebook shows him sufficiently interested 
in the subject to record a recent defence of Shaftesbury against 
the attack of Brown.® His actual introduction to the subject, 
however, must have been considerably earlier than the item 


3 Tbid., I, Note, p. 165. 

* Ibid., I, pp. 168-9. 

% [bid., I, p. 169. 

%8 Herbert Grudzinski, Shaftesburys Einfluss auf Chr. M. Wieland, Stutt- 
gart, 1913, p. 88 (Breslauer Beitrige zur Literaturgeschichte, Heft. 34); cf. also 
Bouterwek’s Comment on “Shaftesbury’s oft besprochene Lehre” in his 
Aesthetik, Erster Theil, Leipzig, 1806, p. 177. 

* “Ernst nahen wir dem Schriftsteller, dem man Schuld gibt, dass er 
Scherz und Witz oder gar Spott zum Priifstein der Wahrheit gemacht habe.” 
Cited by Weiser, Shaftesbury und das Deutsche Geistesleben, Leipzig 1916, 
p. 117. 

* Lessing, Simmtliche Schriften, Lachmann-Muncker, XV, p. 285. Cited 
hereafter as Werke. 
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in the Kolektaneen® would seem to indicate, for a letter from 
Mendelssohn in December, 1755*7 discussed the question some- 
what at length and asked for Lessing’s opinion; a request which 
Lessing seems to have ignored. Some years later Wieland 
touched upon the same question in the Teutscher Merkur.** 
In a posthumous sketch*® for a criticism of Wieland’s article, 
Lessing trenchantly summed up his estimation of “the test of 
truth” proposition and dismissed it as a sort of Wortgriibelei 
in philosophical conjecture.“ On the other hand, the value of 
ridicule as a corrective force in society and its didactic purpose 
in Comedy are clearly stressed by Lessing, not only in the 
Dramaturgie, but elsewhere. It is well, however, before pro- 
ceeding, to note certain distinctions in Lessing’s terminology. 

Lessing’s distinction between the occasions for lachen and 
verlachen is similar to that made by Home between the laughter 
which accompanies the risible and the ridiculous. In the 
course of his discussion of Rousseau’s strictures on comedy as 
set forth in the Letire 4 d'Alembert he says: “Aber lachen und 
verlachen ist sehr weit auseinander. Wir kénnen iiber einen 
Menschen lachen, bey Gelegenheit seiner lachen, ohne ihn 
im geringsten zu verlachen.”“ That verlachen implies the 
laughter of contempt which Home associated with ridicule, is 
seen from the subsequent discussion, where Lessing points out 
that Moliére in no way makes the Misanthrope a contemptible 
figure, but is careful to exhibit him in situations which, while 
provoking our laughter, detract nothing from the respect we 
have for his true character. In other words, it is possible to 
laugh at, without necessarily ridiculing him.“ That which 
constitutes das Lacherliche for Lessing is the result of incon- 
gruity and contrast. It is the Aristotelian view of deformity 
as the essence of the ridiculous, to which has been added the 

™ The first entries in the Kolekiencen date from the summer of 1768, 
cf. also Lessing, Werke, XV, note, p. 125. 

* Lessing, Werke, XIX, p. 29. 

8 Teutscher Merkur, 1776, I, p. 82. 

* Lessing, Werke, XVI, p. 293-301. 

® Weiser (op. cit., p. 148) points to Lessing’s scruples as to the efficacy of 
the test in the case of the “Einfiltigen,” the “Blédsinnigen”, and the “alte 
Mitteriein.” 

@ Lessing, Werke, IX, p. 302. 

© Cf. Harold Hiffding, Outlines of Psychology, London, Macmillan, 1396, 
p. 295 and note. 
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element of contrast between perfection and imperfection, an 
idea which, according to his own admission, he borrowed from 
Moses Mendelssohn.* The elements of incongruity and con- 
trast which make up Lessing’s conception of das wahre Licher- 
liche, particularly as embodied in comedy, are of such a nature 
as not to arouse those emotions which find expression in the 
laughter of derision; such laughter, he concludes, is reserved 
for that which is verlachenswert. It is the latter term that more 
accurately corresponds to Home’s use of the term ridicule. 

In the second Wildchen, apropos of Klotz’ objection to the 
introduction of laughter in the epic, we find Herder making a 
similar distinction between /dcherlich and belachenswert: “Diesen 
Hauptunterschied hat Hr. Klotz nicht beobachtet: ob ich 
lache, oder mich iiber ein Lachen drgere; freudig oder hénisch 
lache,—ob ich etwas lacherlich oder belachenswerth fiihle— 
alles ist ihm einerlei.“4 The juxtaposition of the terms belachens- 
werth, unwiirdig, unansténdig in an earlier passage“ implies 
the assumption on his part that that, which is belachenswert 
is derived from an act of impropriety. This, it will be recalled, 
is in agreement with Home’s definition of the term ridiculous.“ 
Herder here seems to make belachen stand for what Lessing 
designates as verlachen, an extension of meaning which appears 
to be counter to the accepted usage of the time.*? However 
that may be, the important thing to note is that Lessing and 
Herder, like Home, attempted to distinguish various kinds of 
laughter. Since the twenty-eighth number of the Dramaturgie 


* Lessing, Werke, IX, p. 139; cf. also Laokojn ed. by W. G. Howard, 
H. Holt & Co., 1910, note p. 407. 

“ Herder, Simmtliche Werke, Suphan, Berlin, 1878, III, p. 225. 

“ Ibid., III, p. 220. 

“ Cf. Note 17. The whole argument in Herder’s criticism, however, is 
reminiscent of Home’s reasoning with regard to the introduction of ludicrous 
images in an epic, hence the similarity in terminology is not surprising. Cf. 
Neumann, op. cit., p. 127. 

*’ Cf. Adelung, Wien, 1808, auslachen: Mit Schadenfreude tiber jemanden 
lachen; dagegen verlachen mit Spott und Verachtung verbunden ist, belachen 
aber bloss andeutet, dass man tiber etwas als eine liacherliche Sache lacht. 
Adelung cites the above passage (cf. Note 41) from Lessing in defining 
verlachen and interpolates the phrase auch ihn belachen in order to make the 
distinction more precise. Cf. also Kant’s usage as cited by Grimm under 
auslachen: Ein Lachen, nicht ein Auslachen mit Verachtung, sondern ein 
gutmiitiges Belachen. Kant, 10, 128. 
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antedates the appearance of the Kritische Walder by two years, 
Herder cannot be said to have passed this distinction on to 
Lessing 

Thus the slight distinction that most of us are sensible of 
in the milder connotation of the adjective ridiculous compared 
with the force of the verb ¢o ridicule may be said to sufficiently 
cover the matter.*® If the ridiculous is so understood, it can 
for the purposes of this paper be allowed to stand for Lessing’s 
use of lacherlich.*® 

Lessing, however, is sensible of a deeper significance to the 
function of ridicule than that of merely arousing our laughter, 
whether or not it be tinctured with a feeling of contempt. In 
the preface to the second edition of Lessing’s translation of 
Diderot’s plays, he says: “Das wahre Licherliche ist nicht, 
was am lautesten lachen macht; und Ungereimtheiten sollen 
nicht bloss unsere Lungen in Bewegung setzen.’*° In other 
words a mental stimulus also is, or should be, found in the truly 
ridiculous, which is essential to that comedy Lessing has in 
mind for him who demands more from comedy “als den Bauch 
erschiittern”, but who likewise “mit seinem Verstande lachen 
will.” To create such a comedy capable of arousing this 
“laughter of the mind” was, he felt, a serious undertaking. 
A passage in a letter to his brother written while busy with 
the Dramaturgie furnishes an interesting comment to this view: 
“Um die Zuschauer so lachen zu machen, dass sie nicht zugleich 
iiber uns lachen, muss man auf seiner Studierstube lange sehr 
ernsthaft gewesen seyn.’ Lessing here, of course, is only 
emphasizing what critics from Aristotle down have noted with 
regard to the comic genre. It is what George Meredith so aptly 
characterizes in the words of one of the greatest writers of 
comedy: “C’est une étrange entreprise que celle de faire rire 


‘8 Sully suggests a similar distinction but fails to note Home’s terminology. 

He says: “So far as we know Shaftesbury and his followers took no pains to 
distinguish these varieties of laughter.” Cornhill Magazine, (1877), p. 587. 

** Modern usage both in German and English has tended to wipe out such 
distinctions; the New Oxford Dictionary defines both the ludicrous and the 
ridiculous as suited to occasion derisive laughter, and Grimm defines lacherlich 
as: anlass zum lachen oder verlachen gebend. 

% Lessing, Werke, VII, p. 288. 

St Tbid., X, p. 189. 

® Jbid., XVII, p. 294, cf. also p. 254. 
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les honnétes gens.’ It is this attitude of mind toward the 
writing of comedy which is strongly reflected in the pronounced 
didactic character of Lessing’s view of comedy. 

In one of the earlier numbers of the Hamburgische Dra- 
maturgie he suggests, as Diderot before him had done,“ that 
drama in the selecting of its subject matter may act as a supple- 
ment to the laws, and indirectly calls attention to the service 
rendered by comedy in correcting the lesser offences against 
the moral code. The passages that reveal most clearly this 
characteristic feature of Lessing’s view are found, however, 
in the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth numbers of the Dra- 
maturgie. 

In the twenty-eighth number, Lessing, after rejecting the 
demand made by some critics that only moral mistakes or 
faults susceptible of correction are proper and fitting to arouse 
our laughter in comedy, finds the scope of comedy much 
broader. “Jede Ungereimtheit, jeder Kontrast von Mangel 
und Realitat, ist lacherlich.”™ This false assumption with 
regard to the subject matter of comedy is occasioned, he con- 
cludes, by the failure to understand the true nature of the 
laughter associated with comedy; and this, as we have seen, 
prompted him to make the distinction between lachen and 
verlachen. In the following number he passes on to a more 
detailed account of the function of laughter in comedy: 


“Die Komédie will durch Lachen bessern; aber nicht eben durch Ver- 
lachen; nicht gerade diejenigen Unarten, iiber die sie zu lachen macht, noch 
weniger bloss und allein die, an welchen sich diese licherliche Unarten finden. 
Ihr wahrer allgemeiner Nutzen liegt in dem Lachen selbst; in der Uebung unserer 
Fahigkeit das Licherliche zu bemerken; es unter allen Bemintelungen der 
Leidenschaft und der Mode, es in allen Vermischungen mit noch schlimmern 
oder mit guten Eigenschaften, sogar in den Runzeln des feyerlichen Ernstes, 
leicht und geschwind zu bemerken. Zugegeben dass der Geitzige des Moliére 
nie einen Geitzigen, der Spieler des Regnard nie einen Spieler gebessert habe; 


53 George Meredith, An Essay on Comedy, London, Constable & Co., 
1919, p. 9. 

% Diderot had previously suggested in the Discours sur la Poésie Dramatique 
(1758) of the imitative arts in general; “O quel bien il en reviendrait aux 
hommes, si tous les arts d’imitation se proposaient un objet commun, et con- 
couraient un jour avec les lois pour nous faire aimer la vertu et hair le vice.” 
Diderot, Ouevres Complétes, par J. Assezat, Paris, 1875, v. 7, p. 313. Lessing’s 
translation of this essay appeared first in 1760. 

5 Lessing, Werke, IX, p. 302. 
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eingeriiumet, dass das Lachen diese Thoren gar nicht bessern kénne: desto 
schlimmer fiir sie, aber nicht fiir die Komédie. Ihr ist genug, wenn sie keine 
verzweifelte Krankheiten heilen kann, die Gesunden in ihrer Gesundheit zu 
befestigen. Auch dem Freygebigen ist der Geitzige lehrreich; auch dem, der 
gar nicht spielt, ist der Spieler unterrichtend; die Thorheiten, die sie nicht 
haben, haben andere, mit welchen sie leben miissen; es ist erspriesslich, die- 
jenigen zu kennen, mit welchen man in Collision kommen kann; erspriesslich, 
sich wider all Eindriicke des Beyspiels zu verwahren. Ein Preservatif ist auch 
eine schitzbare Arzeney; und die ganze Moral hat kein kriftigers, wirksamers, 
als das Licherliche.”™ 

A brief résumé of the phrases used by Lessing in the above 
passage and elsewhere in the Dramaturgie will reveal, when 
compared with Shaftesbury and Home, how much they have 
in common in the stress which they placed upon the didactic 
aspect of comedy. In the reiteration of such phrases he more 
closely follows Shaftesbury than Home. “Comedy,” Lessing 
says, “seeks to correct”; it has a “true universal use” in de- 
veloping our ability to detect the ludicrous through laughter; 
—“‘it is useful to guard against the force of example.” Shaftes- 
bury speaks of “recommending wisdom and virtue in a way of 
pleasantry and mirth”; “comedy is of admirable use to explode 
the false sublime of early poets”; and, “‘the help of good fer- 
ments and a wholesome opposition of humours would correct 
in one way whatever was excessive or peccant in another”; 
“the stage may be allowed to instruct as well as the pulpit.” 
They each emphasize the didactic quality of early Greek 
comedy. Lessing notes its development from “‘abusive Satyre”’ 
into “the instructive comedy” ;** Shaftesbury speaks of this 
“first formed comedy” as being “privileged as a sort of counter 
pedagogue against the pomp and formality of the more solemn 
writers.’”’ Both Shaftesbury and Lessing are fond of noting the 
corrective nature of comedy under the figure of a remedy for a 
disease. The former calls attention to the policy of some 
nations never to punish seriously what deserved only to be 
laughed at, and was after all best cured by that innocent 
remedy; “‘against serious extravagancies and splenetic humour 
there is no other remedy than this” (humour i.e. raillery); 
humour is “‘a lenitive remedy against vice”’ ; “comic genius applied 
as a kind of caustic” ;—“after awhile this remedy turned into a 


% Ibid, IX, p. 303-4. 
t= Ibid, X, p. 166. 
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disease.’”’ Lessing looks upon comedy as “a valued remedy” 
and finds it sufficiently worthwhile “since though it cannot heal 
desperate ills, it can at least confirm the well in their good 
health.” 

The terms in Collision kommen and Preservatif,*" as used by 
Lessing, are strongly reminiscent of Shaftesbury’s own usage. 
In the Essay on Wit and Humour Shaftesbury, speaking of a 
refinement in wit as being dependent on freedom, says: “All 
politeness is owing to liberty. We polish one another and rub 
off our corners and rough sides by a sort of amicable collision.’’™* 
And later, apropos of the social instinct, he states the principle, 
“That if anything be natural in any creature, or any kind, ’tis 
that which is preservative of the kind itself, and conducing to 
its welfare and support.’’** And again in the Advice to an Author, 
he calls attention to a man who in his banishment from letters 
and discourse “‘wittily invented an amusement much to his 
purpose, highly preservative, both of health and humour.’’®® 
Furthermore, in order to account for the unsuccessful German 
attempts at comedy in spite of the wealth of comic material at 
hand, Lessing, appropriating a distinctly Shaftesburyian term, 
places the blame on the superficial manner of the German 
virtuosi.™ 

V. 

To account, however, for a possible English influence, 
either in suggesting or strengthening such a didactic view of 
comedy, necessitates that a brief survey be made of the gradual 
development of this view by Lessing and the part played 
therein by certain other contributing factors. For this emphasis 
on the didactic aim of comedy as set forth in the Dramaturgie 
represents, not certain detached views as to the aim of comedy, 
but the result of a more or less consistent attitude on the part 
of Lessing with regard to the subject. Nor is such a view 

* For a brief discussion of the introduction into German of the first cf. 
Schulz, H., Deutsches Fremdwérterbuch, Strassburg, 1913, p. 353; also W. 
Feldmann, Fremdwérter und Verdeutschungen des 18ten Jahr., Ztschft. f.d. 
Wortforschung, Bd. VIII (1906) p. 59; for the second cf. Georg Schoppe, 
Zur Geschichte der Fremdworter im Deutschen, Bd. XV (1913-14) p. 202. 

58 Shaftesbury, op. cit., I, p. 46. 

8° Tbid., p. 74. 

6 Jbéd., p. 187. 

" Lessing, Werke, IX, p. 273. Cf. also Shaftesbury, op. cit., II, p. 252. 
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restricted to comedy alone. The same tendency is revealed in 
his discussion of tragedy where he reads into the Aristotelian 
catharsis a demand for the transformation of the emotions into 
“tugendhafte Fertigkeiten.”“ We even find him in the Dra- 
maturgie extending the demand for the instructive aim of art 
to poetry in general: “Bessern sollen uns alle Gattungen der 
Poesie; es ist kliglich wenn man dieses erst beweisen muss; 
noch kliglicher ist es, wenn es Dichter giebt die selbst daran 
zweifeln.”® Thus, although standing out in a moralizing age 
as a critic endeavoring to judge literature and art by aesthetic 
norms, the Dramaturgie reveals Lessing frequently still en- 
meshed in the moral considerations which the 18th Century 
demanded of literature in general. For Lessing, in giving greater 
prominence to the wile than the dulce in the aim of comedy, was 
merely following the general trend of 18th Century thought as 
reflected in the best literature of the time. The faults of an 
over-emphasis on this aspect of comedy must be ascribed to a 
large extent to this fact. 

The moralizing tendency of the age reflected in German 
thought and literature was, however, fed by two main channels 
of critical thought; and Lessing, who in his attack on the 
principles of the Gotts:hed school had advocated direct recourse 
to sources as the only safe means of clarifying the discordant 
views on dramatic art, was singularly responsive to both French 
and English writers. 

Of the French critics no one was more responsible for the 
development of his own critical standards than Diderot. As 
early as 1751, we find Lessing discussing in Das Neuste aus dem 
Reiche des Witzes Diderot’s essay Les Sourds et Muets;* from 
then on he seems to have followed quite closely the trend of 
Diderot’s thought. Although critics differ as to Diderot’s 
influence, if any, upon the Laokoon (1766),® on the other hand, 
in the field of drama, Lessing’s indebtedness to him is by his 
own admission placed beyond cavil.® In view of this, it is not 


@ Jbid., X, p. 117; cf. also Lessing’s Werke, Biblio. Instit. ed. by Wit- 
kowski, vol. 4, p. 328. 

 Tbid., X, p. 114. 

“ Tbid., IV, p. 415. 

® Erich Schmidt, Lessing, Berlin, 1899, I, 533 ff. Cf. also Lessing, Laokoon 
(Howard), p. LXIX. 

* Lessing, Werke, VII, p. 288. 
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surprising to find Diderot held chiefly responsible for Lessing’s 
stress upon the didactic aim of comedy. Thus Erich Schmidt 
apropos of the drama in general says: ““Und Diderot hat dem 
Drama einen recht dicken Moralzopf geflochten, wie es denn 
wesentlich seine Schuld ist, dass Lessing der Theorie des 
Dramas wenigstens ein Moralzépfchen liess.’”*’ To ascribe the 
didactic character in the aim of comedy, as set forth by Lessing 
in the Dramaturgie, chiefly to Diderot, is to lose sight, on the 
one hand, of certain other contacts equally important in their 
formative influence on Lessing’s thought,®* and, on the other 
hand, to fail to note the gradual but consistent development 
of such a conception of comedy from the very inception of his 
interest in the subject. 

In Lessing’s education his interest centered from the very 
first around the drama. In the Fiirstenschule at Meissen it is 
the character studies of Theophrastus and the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence in which he is most interested.** And 
here, he found the material and started his first comedy, Der 
junge Gelehrte, which showed in spite of his limited knowledge 
of human nature singular sensitiveness to the inherent follies 
in certain aspects of academic life. His life and studies at the 
University in Leipzig soon brought forth a series of immature 
but significant efforts at comedy. Although Damon, 1747, 
Der Misogyn, 1748, and Die alte Jungfer, 1749, are merely 
weak imitations of the French—Der junge Gelehrte, 1748, Der 
Freygeist, 1749, and Die Juden, 1749, exhibit the stamp of his 
own individuality and foreshadow the frankness and liberality of 
view which later characterized him as a critic. In the treatment 
of human folly they show a decided dependence on the art of 


87 Erich Schmidt, op. cit., I, p. 308. 

*8 Diderot’s indebtedness to Shaftesbury particularly as to the problem 
of morality and the formative influence of the Characteristics on his aesthetic 
criticism are noted by R. L. Cru in Diderot as a Disciple of English Thought, 
N. Y., 1913, p. 170. Cf. also E. A. Boucke, Goethes Weltanschauung auf histori- 
scher Grundlage, Stuttgart 1907, p. 85. That Lessing in the Dramaturgie was 
not unaware of the eclectic nature of Diderot’s views on the drama, is shown 
by his comment on the dialogue appended to Le jils naturel: “Auch kann man 
nicht leugnen—dass verschiedene Anmerkungen als ganz neue Entdeckungen 
darinn vorgetragen wurden, die doch nicht neu und dem Verfasser nicht eigen 
waren” (Werke, X, p. 147). 

*® Lessing, Werke, V, p. 268. 
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Plautus and Terence, particularly the former, with the attend- 
ant stress on the moral involved in the actions thus subjected 
to ridicule. Comedy for Lessing is still concerned primarily with 
moral faults. In a letter to his father in April, 1749 defend- 
ing his interest in this form of writing, he says: ‘“Ein Komédien- 
schreiber ist ein Mensch, der die Laster auf ihrer licherlichen 
Seite schildert.’’”° 

This interest in Plautus,” antedating thus his university 
period and reflected in his first independent efforts in comedy, 
found further expression in 1750 in the studies which he devoted 
to Plautus. These appeared together with a translation of the 
Captivi in the Beitraége zur Historie und Aufnahme des Theaters. 
The attempt to introduce the Captivi to the repertory of the 
German stage is chiefly interesting to us here in view of the 
high opinion which Lessing held of it as exhibiting the ‘“‘ideal 
type” of comedy; this ideal he found to consist in furthering 
the moral improvement of the spectator.” 

A few years later there appeared in the opening number of 
the Theatralische Bibliothek (1754) a French criticism of the 
weinerliche Komédie and a defence by Gellert, to which Lessing 
added a summary and comment.” Anticipating the larger 
picture of human life associated with the idea of Comedy as 
revealed in the Dramaturgie, he concluded that true comedies 
were those “welche so wohl Tugenden als Laster, so wohl 
Anstandigkeit als Ungereimtheit schildern, weil sie eben durch 
diese Vermischung ihrem Originale, dem menschlichen Leben, 
am nichsten kommen.” Such a contrast in human faults and 
virtues as revealed in this true type of comedy was, he found, 
alone able to exhibit to the public “nicht allein das, was es 
vermeiden muss, auch nicht allein das, was es beobachten muss, 
sondern beydes zugleich in einem Lichte, vorzustellen, in wel- 
chem das eine das andre erhebt.” To render this positive as 
well as negative service was, as we have seen, according to 
Shaftesbury” the privilege of the comic poets. 

7 Ibid., XVII, p. 16. 

™ The study of Plautus as a means of arriving at a truer conception of 
comic art did not end even with the Dramaturgie. Cf. Kollektaneen, no. 346, 
Tbid., XV. 

% Ibid., IV, p. 191. 

” Ibid., VI, pp. 50-52. 

% Ibid., VI, p. 51. 

% Cf. note 11. 
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In 1755 Lessing and Mendelssohn collaborated in the 
writing of the Essay Pope ein Metaphysiker. Shaftesbury is 
there mentioned as “dieser freye Weltweise.’’” If we consider 
this in connection with the fact that the correspondence between 
Mendelssohn and Lessing between the years 1755-57 frequently 
alludes to Lessing’s intention to write an article on the Ridicu- 
lous,”?7 and in one instance”™® specifically makes mention of 
Shaftesbury’s “test of truth” hypothesis, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that Shaftesbury’s extensive comment on the 
subject would also have claimed Lessing’s attention at this 
time.”? Such a familiarity is suggested not only by the above 
cited passage from the essay on the weinerliche Komédie, but 
also by a letter to Nicolai in 1756 in which Lessing discusses the 
Niitzlichkeit der Komédie.*° The function of comedy, he says, is 
to enable us the more easily to detect all types of the ridiculous 
in order that we may thereby avoid them in our own conduct, 
and thus become the “most well-bred and well mannered 
person” (der wohlgezogenste und gesitteste Mensch), a cultural 
ideal much stressed by Shaftesbury. 

And yet in this very letter, in spite of the recurrent didactic 
emphasis, Lessing is careful to stress the aesthetic aim as well. 
That he should have emphasized this aspect of comedy at a 
time when he was busy with a projected article on the nature 
of the Ridiculous and apparently in touch with Shaftesbury’s 
views on the subject, may possibly be accounted for in part by 
the influence of Hutcheson,* whose System of Moral Philosophy 
was translated by Lessing in the same year as the letter to 
Nicolai. It was further strengthened, no doubt, by Dryden’s 

% Lessing, Werke, VI, p. 441. 

77 Ibid., XIV, p. 204; XVII, p. 120; XIX, pp. 20 and 22. 

78 [bid., XIX, p. 30. 

7? The appearance of the first complete German translation of Akenside’s 
Pleasures of the Imagination in 1757, together with Mendelssohn’s fondness 
for the poem, may have at this time contributed somewhat to Lessing’s interest 
in the nature of the ridiculous and Shaftesbury’s views thereon. 

8 Lessing, Werke, XVII, p. 66. 

8 In the systematic presentation of Shaftesbury’s philosophy Hutcheson 
had been careful to distinguish between ethical and aesthetic values, while at 
the same time recognizing a close connection between the two. Cf. Grudzinski, 
op. cit., p. 6. 

® Cf. in this connection a letter from M. Mendelssohn to Lessing in which 
he cites from Hutcheson Short Introduction to Moral Philosophy apropos of 
laughter, Okt. 1755; Lessing, Werke, XIX, p. 20. 
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views in his Essay on Dramatic Poesy which Lessing translated 
in 1758, although it was known to him some years earlier.** 
There we find that the aim of all comedy is to contribute to 
“the delight and instruction of mankind.’”™ If we associate 
this view with Dryden’s further statement in his Defence 
of the Essay on Dramatic Poesy (1668), the major emphasis is 
clearly seen to be on the aesthetic aim of all poetry. In fact, 
where Dryden insists that “delight is the chief, if not the only 
end of poesy, instruction can be admitted but in the second 
place; for poesy only instructs as it delights,’’** Lessing con- 
cludes from his analysis of Mitleid and Lachen that the dramatic 
poet has the great advantage “‘dass er weder niitzlich, noch 
angenehm, eines ohne das andere seyn kann.”*® A similar 
conception of the aim of comedy is found in the critical writings 
of the Rev. Richard Hurd,*’ whose “‘an und fiir sich richtige 
Begriffe der Komédie’’** are noted by Lessing in the Dramatur- 
gie. “Tragedy and comedy,” Hurd says, “‘by their lively but 
faithful representations, cannot fail to instruct—But this, 
though it be their best use, is by no means their primary 
intention. Their proper and immediate end is to please.’’®* 
Lessing’s preliminary studies for the Laokoon had brought 
him, however, in touch with Hurd’s criticism previous to the 
Dramaturgie; that is at a time when Lessing was inclined to 
stress the aesthetic rather than the utilitarian aim of drama. 
As early as 1754 in his comments on the “‘weinerliche Kom- 
ddie’’,®° Lessing had noted this twofold function of true comedy. 
Up to that time comedy, at least in theory, was for Lessing 
chiefly concerned with the correction of faults and the recom- 
mendation of virtues. The broader view of the aim of comedy 

% L. M. Price, English > German Literary Influences Survey, note 48, p.372. 

* Dryden, An Essay of Dramatick Poesy in The Critical and Prose 
Works, ed. Edmond Malone, London, 1800, vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 43. 

® Dryden, op. cit., p. 160. 

* Lessing, Werke, XVII, p. 67. 

*' The Rev. Richard Hurd published in 1749 a commentary on the Ars 
Poetica to which were appended several critical essays on poetry. From the 
second of these, On the Province of Dramatic Poetry, Lessing quotes extensively 
in numbers 90-94 of the Dramaturgie. 

5° Lessing, Werke, X, note, p. 167. 

*® Hurd, Q. Horatii Flacci Epistolae ad Pisones et Augustum: Commentary 


and Critical Dissertations, London, 1776, IT, 238. 
Lessing, Werke, VI, p. 52. 
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which, as we have seen, dates from about 1754 is, however, in 
’ keeping with what critics have frequently noted with regard 
to the milder didactic character of Lessing’s criticism previous 
to the Dramaturgie.™ 

Thus it is seen that previous to Lessing’s contact with 
Shaftesbury and the English moralists he had followed the 
earlier theorists in the field* and assigned a corrective value 
as the primary aim of comedy. Not until contact with Men- 
delssohn® had, perhaps, stimulated in Lessing, at least for a 
time, a more liberal view of the aim of art in general do we find 
the more purely pleasurable aspect of drama stressed. This in 
turn was later confirmed by Dryden and Hurd. That the 
Dramaturgie still reveals him unable to steer a more consistent 
course into the broader channel of the Aristotelian view must 
be ascribed in part, not only to the age in which he wrote and 
the force of the earlier example, but also because of a renewed 
interest on his part in the corrective aspect of ridicule and the 
nature of the laughter associated with comedy. For Lessing in 
intellectualizing the laughter of comedy opened up at the 
same time a rear door to all the moralizing spirits who had so 
bravely been ushered out at the front when he made laughter 
the principal aim of comedy.™ And it is here, in connection with 
Lessing’s demand for comedy capable of arousing ‘Lachen 
mit dem Verstande”’ into which he injected a didactic purpose, 
that Shaftesbury and Home may be said to have been both 
suggestive and stimulating. As external evidence for such an 
interplay of ideas at the time Lessing was busy with the Dra- 
maturgie, the following facts are pertinent. 

Leslie Stephen accounts for the warmer reception which 
Shaftesbury received in Germany than among his own country- 
men, as being due to the fact, that in Germany sentimentalism 
is more congenial to the national tempermanent.™ Whether or 

* R. Petsch, Lessings Briefwechsel mit Mendelssohn und Nicolai iiber 
das Trauerspiel, Leipzig, 1910. Einleitung, p. XLV and LV; Goldstein, Moses 
Mendelssohn und die deutsche Asthetik, Kénigsberg, 1904 (Teutonia, Heft 3), 
p. 27. (Cf. also Walzel’s review, Anzeiger f. deutsches Altertum, XX1, p. 42.); 
Erich Schmidt, op. cit., I, p. 611. 

® Cf. Witkowski’s Introduction to Hamb. Dramat. p. 331, Lessing’s 
Werke, Bibliogr. Inst. IV. 

* Petsch, op. cit., Introd., p. XLV. 

“ Cf. Erich Schmidt, op. cit., I, p. 611. 


* Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought in the 18th Century, London, 
1902, vol. II, p. 33. 
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not this be the real reason, the fact remains that his works 
early found repeated translations into German. That Lessing 
was interested in these translations, as well as the original, is 
shown as early as 1759 by a remark in the seventh Literatur- 
briefe.* Like Diderot who complains to Grimm of the difficulty 
of finding an adequate translator for the Platon anglais,® 
Lessing here is perturbed by the unfortunate idea the world 
would have of Shaftesbury if all books but those in German were 
suddenly destroyed. Hence the appearance of two new transla- 
tions at the very time he was busied with the Dramaturgie 
would most likely have claimed his attention, and perhaps 
suggested a rereading of certain essays. The first of these 
translations which appeared at Leipzig in 1767 was intended 
to comprise all the Essays included in the Characteristics, but 
only two actually appeared; the Essay on Enthusiasm and the 
Sensus Communis, or Essay on Wit and Humour. The other 
translation was that of the Advice to an Author. It appeared 
in Hamburg, that 18th Century gateway for all things English, 
in several volumes of the Unterhaltungen between the years 
1766-70. That Lessing’s friend, J. J. Eschenburg, was the 
editor of the fourth volume in which the opening chapters of 
the Essay appeared, makes almost certain Lessing’s interest 
in the work. These several facts become doubly significant 
when it is recalled that these three essays comprise Shaftes- 
bury’s chief contribution to the discussion of ridicule as a 
corrective force; and that one in particula—The Advice to 
an Author, published in Hamburg, contains his most extensive 
comment on comedy. Apropos of Home’s Elements of Criticism 
(1762), we find Lessing noting in the Literaturbriefe of July 
1765 the German translation by Meinhard which appeared 
in Leipzig in 1763. This time, however, he is agreeably surprised 
by the general excellence of the translation; a remark which 
implies at that time considerable familiarity with the original, 
VI. 

In the case of a writer like Lessing, with whom theory and 
practice went hand in hand, it is not surprising to find a demon- 
stration of the corrective force of riducule in comedy exhibited 


* Lessing, Werke, VIII, p. 14. 

* Correspondence Littéraire par Grimm-Diderot, vol. IX, p. 349, (Juillet 
1771). 

* Lessing, op. cit. VII, p. 285. 
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in a drama of approximately the same period as the Dramaturgie. 
In Minna von Barnhelm,** a comedy written to appeal to the 
mind and arouse “thoughtful laughter,” the apt wit and sound 
good sense of two women become the instruments for the 
correction of an exaggerated sense of pride. Both the basis for 
such pride and the method of its correction are susceptible of an 
interpretation according to Shaftesbury’s views. 

In the Essay Concerning Virtue or Merit Shaftesbury dis- 
tinguishes two sets of affections or passions, ‘‘the natural or 
those that lead to the good of the public, and the self-affections 
which lead only to the good of the private.’"°° The proper 
admixture or given proportion of these determines whether a 
creature will be “virtuous or vicious, good or ill.” The fact that 
both have their purpose in the “inner economy of each nature”’ 
does not imply that an excess of any one affection may not be as 
injurious as the absence or insufficiency of another. It is, 
Shaftesbury concludes, much the same “with the affections or 
passions in an animal constitution as with the cords or strings 
of a musical instrument. If these, though in ever so just propor- 
tion one to another, are strained beyond a certain degree, ’tis 
more than the instrument will bear: the lute or lyre is abused, 
and its effect lost. On the other hand, if while some of the 
strings are duly strained, others are not wound up to their due 
proportion, then is the instrument still in disorder and its part 
ill performed.”?*™ 

The character of Major von Tellheim lends itself to such an 
analysis. In the first place, von Tellheim is of the class which 
the 18th Century deemed a fitting soil for the cultivation of 
those ideals and noble passions which underlie Shaftesbury’s 
concept of “‘a real fine gentleman.”” We learn at once from Just 
that the Major is exceptional both as a man and an officer; 
and Minna reminds Franziska: ‘Es sind nicht alle Offiziere 
Tellheims.’"® His patriotic motives,’ his generosity and the 


* Minna von Barnhelm was sketched in 1763, completed in 1765, and pub- 
lished in 1767. It found its first presentation on any stage in Hamburg in 
September of the same year. 

100 Shaftesbury, op. cit., I, p. 286. 

1 Tbid., pp. 290-1. 

1 Lessing, Werke, II, p. 189. 

1% The high conception of the soldier’s calling as revealed in the Major’s 
rebuke to Werner (Lessing, Werke, p. 220; cf. also p. 254) is quite in the spirit 
of Shaftesbury’s own view that “of all human affections the noblest and most 
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loyalty of his friendship, in spite of a confessed discrimination 
in the selection of his friends,’ inspire universal regard. All 
attest his bravery, his honesty, and nobility of character. In 
fact, Minna tells us he speaks of no virtues, for he lacks none.!™ 
Thus of the natural affections listed by Shaftesbury such as 
love, gratitude, bounty, generosity, pity, succour,'® Tellheim 
lacks none. On the other hand, there is little evidence at first 
glance of the presence of the selfish affections in any degree 
commensurate with the others; the strings of the instrument 
are only in part “wound up to their due proportion.” It is 
this disproportion, this undue cultivation of the “natural 
affections” which prompts him, completely ‘“disregardful of his 
own convenience and safety,’"*’ to advance his own money 
to the Saxon authorities. He has become, so to speak, “‘too 
good.” For it is thus, Shaftesbury tells us, we speak “‘of a 
creature in a kind way of reproof, when his affection towards 
others is so warm and zealous as to carry him even beyond his 
part.’"°§ As a result when his motives are suspected, he, the 
confirmed altruist, becomes disillusioned in human nature and 
embittered. Continually confronted by the spectre of his 
offended honor, he allows his pride in an untarnished name 
to stand in the way of not only his own happiness, but Minna’s 
as well. Thus Minna from the first diagnoses the trouble as 
pride, unpardonable prid:.'* But “pride,” according to 
Shaftesbury, “is a great deceiver and when you think you are 
most occupied with serious things then it takes you in most.’’" 
Here then, according to Shaftesbury, is excellent material for 
comic treatment, and it is interesting to find Lessing applying 





becoming human nature is that of love to one’s country” (Shaftesbury, of. cit., 
II, p. 224). His relationship with Werner also admirably illustrates the truth 
of Shaftesbury’s remark that “ ’Tis in war the knot of fellowship is closert 
drawn.” (Cf. Shaftesbury, op. cit., I, p. 76). 

1% Lessing, Werke, II, p. 180. 

1% Tbid., II, p. 190. 

10% Shaftesbury, op. cit., I, p. 294. 

107 Tbid., I, pp. 281 and 286. 

108 [bid., I, p. 288. 

109 Lessing, Werke, II, pp. 225-6. 

9 Quoted by Shaftesbury from Marcus Aurelius VI, 13, in a note,.gp. cit.. 
I, p. 165. 
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at this juncture, not only a similar remedy, but also defining 
explicitly the function of laughter. 

Minna, the self-styled “‘admirer of common-sense,’ by the 
aid of Franziska, whose sententious wit has caused her mistress 
to call her “‘a moral preceptress’” (Sittenrichterin),“? deter- 
mines to reveal to Tellheim the falsity of his position by assum- 
ihg a similar réle herself. But before doing so she tries the 
curative force of ridicule.™* First his offended honor, then his 
crippled state are forced to disclose their ridiculous pretense 
through laughter. The effort is of no avail, for Tellheim’s 
character shows a total lack of a clarifying sense of humor. 
Her levity only excites his amazement and the wish that he 
too, might laugh with her. To which Minna eagerly replies: 
“Why not? What have you against laughter? And can one not 
also be very serious though laughing? My dear Major, laughter 
keeps us more rational than discontent. The proof lies before 
us. Your laughing friend judges your circumstances far more 
accurately than you yourself. Because you are discharged, 
you consider your honor impugned; because you have been 
wounded in your arm, you make yourself outacripple. Is that 
right? Is that no exaggeration? And is it my fault, that all 
exaggerations are so susceptible of ridicule?’ And then to 
drive the lesson home more conclusively, she finally takes up 
the question of his poverty and in the light of this exposition 
of laughter shows that this contention also is a mere delusion. 
Lessing had said of Diderot apropos of the character of Les 
Bijoux Indiscrets: “Ein kluger Mann sagt d6fters erst mit 
Lachen, was er hernach im Ernste wiederholen will.’ Minna 
attempted to put this into practice with Tellheim but failed 
in attaining her purpose, for the “volleys of silvery laughter” 
of “the comic muse overhead’’™* awakened no echo in Tellheim. 

EDWARD V. BREWER 
University of California 


il Lessing, Werke, II, p. 205. 
u2 Tbid., II, p. 227. 

13 The test is made in the 6th scene of the 4th act. 
“4 Lessing, Werke, II, pp. 238-9. 
us Thid., X, p. 140. 

"6 George Meredith, of. cit., p. 90. 





THE HOROSCOPE IN CHAUCER’S 
MAN OF LAW’S TALE 


Among the numerous recent studies of the astrological 
element in Chaucer’s poetry, one of the most interesting is 
Professor Curry’s discussion of the astral influence upon the 
fate of Constance in the Man of Law’s Tale.' In this article 
he has pointed out the two very interesting facts that the 
astrological passages are not to be regarded as digressions but 
as organic parts of the story, and that Chaucer has deliberately 
tried to give unity to a somewhat rambling tale through “the 
influence of the stars and the recognition of Divine Power.” 
Mr. Curry has furthermore written a very valuable and illu- 
minating note on the obscure word “‘Atazir.”’ But in his desire 
to enlighten us concerning Chaucer’s workmanship he has, 
perhaps, been led away from firm facts to mere supposition. 
With no desire to detract from the value of his contribution, 
I venture to suggest two things in his article which are open to 
doubt. 

The first question is whether the astrological information 
given by Chaucer relates to a nativity or to an election. In 
order that Mr. Curry’s article may be examined to the best 
advantage, I quote at the outset those lines from the Man of 
Law’s Tale which are the basis of the article. 

O firste moeving cruel firmament... . 

Thy crowding set the heven in swich array 

At the beginning of this fiers viage, 

That cruel Mars hath slayn this mariage. 

In fortunat ascendant tortuous, 

Of which the lord is helples falle, allas! 

Out of his angle in-to the derkest hous. 

O Mars, O Atazir, as in this cas! 

O feble mone, unhappy been thy pas! 

Thou knittest thee ther thou art nat receyved, 

Ther thou were weel, fro thennes artow weyved.? 
Mr. Curry is convinced that Chaucer gives us these astrological 
data to explain the sufferings of Constance. When he first 

1 W. C. Curry, “O Mars, O Atasir,” in The Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, Vol. XXII (1923), pp. 347-368. 

* Skeat, The Oxford Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 295-308. 
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examines the passage, he declares, ‘‘It is not quite clear whether 
Chaucer considers this horoscope a ‘nativity’ or an‘election’..... 
An election—for example, to determine an auspicious time for 
beginning a journey—is useless and signifies nothing unless the 
root of the nativity is known and unless the figure erected for 
the election corresponds approximately with the horoscope. 
If the nativity indicates that the child just born will be un- 
fortunate in marriage, it would be useless later to seek a fortun- 
ate time for marriage; in such a case all times would prove 
unfortunate. We may reasonably suppose, therefore, that the 
horoscope in question represents the conjunction of stars at 
Constance’s birth; this is the ‘root of her nativity.’ Already at 
the beginning of her life, as any astrologer might have foretold, 
cruel Mars has slain her marriages.’ 

Obviously, then, it is only an assumption that this horoscope 
is a nativity. But as Mr. Curry proceeds with his study, he 
forgets that this is so, and treats it as an established fact. 
I feel not only that this is unjustified, but also that it is open 
to question whether this horoscope is a nativity at all. Chaucer 
says to us, 

O firste moeving cruel firmament... . 

Thy crowding set the heven in swich array 

At the beginning of this fiers viage 

That cruel Mars hath slayn this mariage. 
If I interpret this passage correctly, it means that the cruel 
firmament set the heavens in such a position at the beginning 
of this unfortunate voyage, that, as a result, cruel Mars slew 
the marriage. As this voyage is the one which Constance took to 
Asia to be married to the Soldan, it can have nothing to do with 
her nativity. Hence it seems difficult to agree with Mr. Curry 
that, ‘‘already at the beginning of her life, as any astrologer 
might have foretold, cruel Mars has slain her marriages.”” When 
Chaucer tells us that Mars caused this trouble at the beginning 
of the voyage, are we to suppose that the rest of the astrological 
data coupled with it, refer to a configuration of the heavens 
years before? I am certain that we are more than justified in 
assuming that this whole passage refers to the state of the 
heavens when Constance set out on her fateful voyage, and 
hence that it is an election. 
* Curry, p. 354. 
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In this connection, however, one other point must be 
considered. Mr. Curry seems to have felt that this must be a 
nativity, because ‘‘an election is useless and signifies nothing, 
unless the root of the nativity is known.’ Therefore, he thinks 
this horoscope must be a nativity. In the first place his state- 
ment is not quite accurate. Many astrologers give rules for 
horary astrology when the birth is not known.’ Secondly in 
this instance Chaucer says that the nativity is known,‘ although 
he has not concerned himself or us with its details. 


Of viage is ther noon eleccioun 

Namely to folk of heigh condicioun 

Nat whan a rote is of a birthe y-knowe? 
Allas! we ben to lewed or to slowe.’ 


Yet before we decide the matter definitely, however, let 
us see whether an election or a nativity best explains the 
context. After presenting to us the configuration of the stars 
that caused all the trouble, Chaucer stops to lament that 
Constance’s father was so imprudent as not to consult an 
astrologer. He cries out— 


Imprudent emperour of Rome, allas! 
Was ther no philosophre in al thy toun? 
Is no tyme bet that other in swich cas? 
Of viage is ther noon eleccioun, 


‘ Curry, p. 354. The root of a nativity is merely the essential features in it. 
Skeat in his notes defines it thus, ‘Rote’ is the astrological term for the epoch 
from which to reckon. The exact moment of a nativity being known, the 
astrologers were supposed to be able to calculate everything else.”” Elias Ash- 
mole in the Theatrum Chemicum (ed. 1652, p. 450, note) says, “But Nativities 
are the Radices of Elections, and therefore we ought chiefly to looke backe upon 
aa 

5 William Lilly, Christian Astrology, London 1647, p. 129. “Many men and 
women have not the time of their nativities, or know how to procure them... . 
and yet for divers weighty considerations they are desirous to know by a 
question of astrology, whether they shall live long or not . . . . together with 
many other such Queries people do demand incident to this house.” Lilly then 
goes on to show the student how to answer any question incident to each 
house in turn. 

* Curry himself recognizes that the nativity is known. He says “Chaucer, 
indeed, laments the fact that no election was made in preparation for the voyage 
to the Sultan’s Country, pointing out that the root of the nativity is known” 
(p. 355). Hence any argument which is based on the statement that an election 
is useless, unless the nativity is known, may be true, but is irrelevant. 

7 Man of Law’s Tale, 312-315. 
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Namely to folk of heigh condicioun 

Nat whan a rote is of a birthe y-knowe? 

Allas' we ben to lewed or to slowe.* 
If the astrological data, which we have looked at, refer to an 
election, this passage simply means that Chaucer feels that 
anyone who neglects to consult the heavens before departing 
on a hazardous journey, is either ignorant or lazy, especially 
if he be a person “‘of heigh condicioun,” the “‘rote” of whose 
birth isknown. The Emperor neglected to consult an astrologer, 
and consequently failed to start Constance off on her momen- 
tous voyage at an auspicious time. His imprudence was the 
greater, because his daughter’s nativity had doubtless been 
cast at her birth, as was customary with “folk of heigh con- 
dicioun.”” With her nativity known, the task of the astrologer 
would have been slight. This danger might easily have been 
averted. Surely Chaucer may well cry, “Imprudent em- 
perour!” 

If on the other hand we believe that this horoscope is a 
nativity, we are faced with what seems to me an anomaly. 
The Emperor is blamed for not doing a thing which it would be 
useless for him to do. If Constance is doomed from her birth 
by evil aspects, why should he be blamed for not consulting an 
astrologer later. It could do no good, if her fate were already 
sealed. Since there is certainly a suggestion in these lines that 
the Emperor might have averted the catastrophe by a little 
judicious caution, we can hardly suppose that Constance was 
doomed from her birth. Thus I feel that by interpreting the 
passage as an election, we have a more intelligent reading. 

Since it seems more probable that Chaucer intended to 
give us information concerning an election, rather than a 
nativity, let us take up the second point which I wish to discuss. 
In the beginning of his argument Mr. Curry states that Skeat’s 
analysis of lines 295-308 is in the main correct. He continues: 
“He (Skeat) observes that the ascendent, tortuous sign—i.e. 
the sign just rising above the horizon—is Aries, one of the 
Mansions of Mars. The lord of the Sign, Mars, has just passed 
from an angle into a succedent house, in this case from Libra 
into Scorpio, which is his other darkest house. Luna, also 
falling from an angle to a succedent, is found to be in corporeal 


* Man of Law’s Tale, 309-315. 
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conjunction with Mars without reception in Scorpio. What 
Skeat does not observe is that when the horoscope is in Aries— 
for horoscopes in all other signs the situation would be different 
—the Sign Libra happens to coincide with the seventh house 
of the horoscope and Scorpio with the eighth. This is a con- 
junction of Mars and Luna not only in the Sign Scorpio, but 
also in the eighth house.’’® 

This horoscope, as it stands, presents certain difficulties 
in the light of the information which Chaucer has given us. 
In the first place the Lord of the Ascendant is characterized by 
Chaucer as “‘helples falle.”’ If this Lord were Mars, an Infortune, 
this expression would suggest that his power to do evil was 
somewhat nullified. But what we are told is that Mars was the 
cause of the trouble, that it is he, who has slain the marriage. 
Since planets rendered powerless for any reason are not respon- 
sible for great catastrophes, it cannot be Mars, who is ‘helples 
falle.” And since we are told that the Lord of the Ascendant 
is in this unfortunate state, Mars cannot be the Lord of the 
Ascendant. -On the contrary, if the Lord of the Ascendant 
were a neutral or a fortunate planet, which had been rendered 
temporarily helpless, thus permitting Mars to exert his evil 
influence unhampered, it would agree with the situation as 
Chaucer pictures it to us. 

Secondly in Mr. Curry’s horoscope Mars has just passed 
from Libra to Scorpio, Libra being on the Seventh House, 
Scorpio on the Eighth. In this horoscope Mars is Lord of the 
Ascendant; therefore Mars must be “‘helples falle,”’ as I have 
pointed out before. Then how shall we account for the fact that 
Mars, in passing from Libra to Scorpio in this particular 
horoscope, would not only be no weaker, but on the contrary 
would be considerably stronger? A planet situated in the 
Seventh House has, according to the astrologers,!® an Acci- 
dental Fortitude of four points, and since 24~—30° of Libra is a 
Term of Mars," it would have an Essential Fortitude of two 

*® Curry, p. 353. 

Lilly, op. cit., p. 104. This and following figures are taken from the so- 
called Table of Ptolemy, which is found in all books on astrology. 

Since we are to understand that Mars has just passed from Libra to 
Scorpio, its position just previously must have been in the last degrees of Libra. 
This is a term of Mars, and consequently adds to the power of that planet, 
when it is situated there. 
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more points or a total of six. But Libra happens to be the 
Detriment of Mars, for which five points must be subtracted, 
leaving a final total of but one. On the other hand Mars in 
Scorpio, his own House, has an Essential Fortitude of five 
points, from which two points only must be subtracted, because 
it is in the Eighth House. Thus we see that Mars is stronger 
in Scorpio than in Libra, and we can hardly say that a planet 
which increases its power threefold is “helples falle.’”” Conse- 
quently either Mars cannot be accepted as Lord of this horo- 
scope, or else he cannot be situated as Mr. Curry suggests. In 
either case the proposed horoscope becomes untenable. 

Thirdly, on the authority of Skeat, Mr. Curry has taken 
the expression ‘‘the derkest hous” to mean the Zodiacal house 
of the planet. If this be so, then Scorpio may be called the 
darker House of Mars, because Aries is its mansion by day and 
Scorpio by night. But what Chaucer says is: “Out of his 
angle into the derkest hous” not “his derkest hous.” It is 
therefore quite as probable that Chaucer is referring to the 
Celestial houses, of which most astrologers would agree in 
calling the Eighth the darkest, as Curry himself notes.” The 
trouble is that he takes it to mean both things at once. On this 
single bit of information he builds a twofold structure. He 
placed Mars in Scorpio, because it is Ais darkest House and in 
the Eighth House, because it is ‘he darkest House. Since the 
previous reasoning would tend to show that Mars is not Lord 
of the Ascendant, and therefore Aries is not on the First House 
and Scorpio not on the Eighth, and consequently this corporeal 
conjunction of Mars and Luna in Scorpio and the Eighth house 
is impossible, would it not seem more probable that Chaucer 
only meant the second of the two alternatives? Surely to use 
both interpretations at once is forcing the text to fit a precon- 
ceived horoscopical arrangement. 

Since it is obvious that there are several flaws in this horo- 
cope, let us collect those facts given us by Chaucer and see on 
what Mr. Curry has based his hypothesis. Briefly they are 
four. 

1. The Ascendant is tortuous. 

2. Mars is the evil influence in the horoscope. 
® The italics are mine. 

“ See Curry, p. 356. 
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3. The Lord of the Ascendant has passed from his angle 

to the “‘derkest hous.” 

4. The Moon has passed from a beneficient position to 

impotency or affliction. 

On the basis of the first we could have any of six Ascendants, 
Capricorn, Aquarius, Pisces, Aries, Taurus, or Gemini. Skeat 
apparently chose Aries, because it is one of the two most 
tortuous signs, and because Mars was its Lord. The first reason 
is pointless, because Chaucer has said nothing about his Ascend- 
ant being the most tortuous, only that it is tortuous. As for his 
second reason I feel, as I have said before, that Chaucer would 
never have spoken of his Ascendant as “‘helples falle,’”’ if he 
meant Mars, who afterward had sufficient power to slay the 
marriage. Mr. Curry himself advances no further argument for 
placing Aries in the Ascendant. 

From the fact that Mars is the evil influence—the Atazir— 
we can deduce nothing definite about the position of that 
planet. It would be almost, if not quite, as evil in the First 
house, as in the Eighth, for there it would be in its own Mansion 
(provided that Aries is the Ascendant, as Curry maintains), 
and opposition is a more powerful aspect for evil than is con- 
junction. 

Similarly we are utterly in the dark about the position of 
the Moon; we know that her power is weak and that is all. 
Mr. Curry has argued at great length to prove that the Moon 
occupies a hylegiacal place in the horoscope, and it is for this 
reason that Chaucer has considered her important enough to 
mention. Yet we do not need such an elaborate explanation for 
the mentioning of her. The astrologers tell us that in all elec- 
tions the Moon must be considered, therefore Chaucer tells 
us that she is badly off at the time, and so disposes of her. 
But this does not help us to place her in any definite spot. 

From the fact that the Lord of the Ascendant falls into 
the ‘‘derkest hous,”’ I should assume that it—whatever planet 
it is—is to be found in the Eighth House. But this is no proof 
that Scorpio is on the cusp of that House, and consequently 
that Aries is on the First. The phrase “‘out of his angle’ might 


4 Lilly, p. 124. “In every question we doe give the Moon as a cosignificator 
with the Querent or the Lord of the Ascendant.” 
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be interpreted to mean that one of the two Zodiacal Mansions 
of the particular planet, which is Lord of the Ascendant, was 
in an angle at that time. Thus it might be spoken of as that 
planet’s angle. Since the planet probably passes into the 
Eighth House, the angle would have to be the Seventh, as Mr. 
Curry has made it. If this be true, Mars is the only planet 
which could have one Mansion in the Ascendant and the other 
in the Seventh House at the same time. Hence, if we have any 
horoscope, Mars must be its Lord. Since I think I have shown 
that Mars cannot be the Lord of the Ascendant meant by 
Chaucer, we are forced to conclude that there is no possibility 
of a horoscope which would fit the data given. It must be 
remembered, however, that this is the case only after the two 
assumptions have been accepted, which limit the meaning 
of the phrases, the ‘‘derkest hous” and “‘his angle.” 

Shall we then reject Mr. Curry’s interpretation of these 
two phrases and with our meagre supply of definite information 
try to construct a new horoscope? I do not believe that Chaucer 
intended that anyone should. In fact I, for one, do not think 
that Geoffrey Chaucer ever did it for himself, and I suspect 
that we are quite right when we decide that no horoscope can 
pe made. Chaucer’s workmanship is perhaps less subtle than 
Mr. Curry would have us believe, but it is certainly no less 
artistic. Instead of constructing with mechanical efficiency a 
horoscope, which for ingenuity and obscurity would vie with 
the best of puzzles, Chaucer merely names the forces at work 
behind the scenes and lets the story unfold itself. If we know 
that Mars slew the marriage, does it add anything to our appre- 

ciation of the story or the Art with which it is told, to know that 
he, “‘casus ab angulo, is discovered in Scorpio, which occupies 
the Eighth House of the figure? If we know that the Moon, 
which must be consulted in any election, is in an unfavorable 
position at the time, will it make the situation any more vivid 
to us or to the mediaeval reader to learn, that “‘she is also 
cadent, having passed from a favorable sign-angle, Libra- 
seventh, into an unfavorable sign-succedent, Scorpio-eighth, 
where she is in conjunction with Mars?’"* Must we know 


% Curry, p. 354. 
18 Ibid. 
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exactly where the Lord of the Ascendant is and how he got 
there, or is it sufficient to realize that he is “‘helples falle” into 
“the derkest hous?” This was all that Chaucer saw fit to tell us, 
and it was enough to explain, simply and artistically to any 
mediaeval reader, why it is that Constance was doomed to 
sorrow and to suffering, perchance to death, if God in his 
Mercy had not intervened. By omitting the machine-like 
details, he does not make the story any the less moving nor 
does he detract for a moment from the inexorable influence of 


the stars or from the glory of God’s Mercy. 
Joseru T. CuRTIss 


Yale University 
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DAS ELEMENT DES ROMANTISCHEN IN GOETHE 


Der Versuch, das Element des Romantischen aus Goethes 
Dichtung herauszuheben, hat zur notwendigen Voraussetzung 
eine klare, eindeutige Auffassung vom Wesen des Romantischen 
wie auch seines Gegenpols, des Realistischen. Schiller hat die 
Wesensbestimmung dieser beiden Kategorien unter dem Namen 
des Naiven und Sentimentalischen, sowie auch die Tragweite 
der durch sie bezeichneten Anschauungsweise fiir die Dichtung 
iiberhaupt gegeben. Fiir ,,naiv’ und sentimentalisch” sagt 
er auch ,,realistisch” und ,,idealistisch,’”’ was im Grunde dem 
spiter allgemein iiblich gewordenen ,,realistisch” und ,,roman- 
tisch” entspricht. Von einer ausfiihrlicheren Wiedergabe der 
Gedankenfiihrung Schillers kénnen wir hier absehen. Jedenfalls 
verdanken wir ihm die sichere Grundlegung der beiden Grund- 
formen aller dichterischen Anschauung und Darstellung. Das, 
worin der Sinn aller Kunst beschlossen liegt, ist die Tatsache, 
dass die Kunst mehr als irgend andere Ausdrucksformen des 
Seelischen den intimsten Vorgang des Lebensgefiihls offenbart. 
Kiinstlerisches Schaffen ist Ausdruck der Lebensstimmung, 
Gefiihl der Lebenswerte. Es gilt also, die psychologische Wurzel 
des Realistischen und des Romantischen zu begreifen, dann 
wird sich aus dem Wesensgrund der in ihnen sich bekundenden 
Seelenanlage alles zugehérige Begriffliche und Asthetische 
ohne Schwierigkeit verstehen lassen. 

Realistisches und romantisches Lebensgefiihl stehen zuein- 
ander im Verhiltnis des polaren Gegensatzes, und zwar so, 
dass das Realistische dem positiven, das Romantische dem 
negativen Pol eines seelischen Verhaltens entspricht. Es ist 
der Sinn der Polaritatsbegriffs, dass positiv und negativ nicht 
absolut oder getrennt, sondern einander relativisch bedingend 
zu denken sind. Nun ist es zwar so, dass diese gegensitzlichen 
Reaktionsformen nicht auf Einzelne in reiner Individualisierung 
verteilt erscheinen, sondern in der Menschennatur gleichzeitig 
gegeneinanderwirkend liegen. Im Individuum aber wiegt in 
der Regel die eine Lebensstimmung entschieden tiber die andere 
vor. Eine ausschliessliche Beherrschung durch eine allein 
kommt in der Wirklichkeit wohl nicht vor, sonst miissten wir 
statt Polaritait einen reinen Dualismus statuieren. Ein solcher 
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ist aber psychologisch-empirisch unhaltbar; denn in dem bisher 
enthiillten Seelentum finden wir beim stirksten Realisten 
irgendwie noch Reste des Romantischen und vice versa. Ein 
Hin-und Herschwanken zwischen der bejahenden und der 
verneinenden Stimmung in dem grossen, zwischen den Ex- 
tremen liegenden Felde der Relativitat ist wohl das hiufigste 
Phinomen. 

Der Mensch von vorwaltend sehllesiehen Anlage ist dem 
gegenwirtigen Leben bejahend zugekehrt. Das seelische 
Prinzip der Lebensbejahung des Menschen, der an seiner 
Umwelt positiv teilnehmend, im wirklichen Leben tiatig ist, 
wird als das naturgemisse empfunden. Bei weitaus der Mehr- 
zahl der Menschen aller Zeiten behilt die positive Richtung des 
Lebensgefiihls das Ubergewicht, sonst wiirde es ja um das 
Leben bedenklich bestellt sein. Das ,,Positive’’ bedeutet im 
Grunde die Ausserung des Willens zum Leben an sich und die 
Behauptung der Lebenskrifte gegen die lebenstérenden Miachte. 
Wird der Schwerpunkt des Interesses aus dem Wirklichen 
heraus in Vergangenes, Zukiinftiges, Entferntes, Vorgestelltes, 
kurz in das Nicht-Aktuelle verlegt, so bedeutet das eine Vernein- 
ung des Lebens. Das aller Romantik zugrunde Liegende ist 
Abkehr von der Gegenwart, wirklichkeitsfremde Desorien- 
tierung des Lebenswillens. Die Behauptung, dass das Roman- 
tische die Verneinung des Lebenstriebes sei, klingt so, als 
wire ein negatives Werturteil mitverstanden. Da es sich jedoch 
bei dem polaren Verhiltnis der gegensitzlichen Reaktions- 
regungen nicht um einen Dualismus feindlich entgegengesetzter 
Prinzi;ien handelt, so kann nicht von einem bewussten Willen 
zur Verneinung oder Vernichtung des Lebens die Rede sein; 
es liegt hier vielmehr ein energetisches Phanomen vor. So be- 
trachtet sind die negativen Erscheinungen einfach geschwich- 
te Zustinde oder falsche Einstellungen der Willensenergien. 
Demnach ist alles, was den natiirlichen, vernunftgemissen 
Gang des Lebens stért: falsches Urteil, irregeleitetes Begehren, 
ausschweifendes Tun als Wirkung romantischer, d. h. schwacher 
oder eigenwillig irrationaler Seelenanlage zu bezeichnen. Bei 
gewissen Romantikern, z. B. Hélderlin, Lenau, Heine, erscheint 
der ganze Seelenapparat krankhaft verschroben; derart, dass 
die lebensstérende Illusion das gesamte Seelenwesen beherrscht. 
Einem Schiller, Shelley, Nietzsche verdirbt die Vorstellung resp. 
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Fiktion einer zukiinftigen, irgendwie zu realisierenden, voll- 
kommenen Welt den Genuss der gegenwirtigen, einzig wirk- 
lichen. Bei keinem aber lisst sich die polarische Natur des 
Gegensatzes des gesunden, normalen Triebes gegen die aus- 
schweifenden, irrationalen, schwachgeistigen Tendenzen deut- 
licher wahrnehmen als in Goethe, dessen Doppelnatur von ihm 
selber klar erkannt und dargestellt worden ist. Goethe hatte 
bisweilen die eigenartige Methode, das, was in ihm selbst als 
gegensitzlich erlebt und empfunden war, geteilt auf zwei 
gegeneinandergestellte Individuen zu iibertragen, und das ist 
ja auch tatsichlich die Form, in welcher sich im Leben bei 
einseitiger veranlagten Naturen der Konflikt des normalen 
und anormalen Strebens abspielt. Goethe stellt also das Ro- 
mantische, welches einen grossen Teil seines Wesens ausmacht, 
in seiner Dichtung in objektiver Gestaltung aus sich heraus; 
er enthalt in seiner universalen Natur mehr des Romantischen 
als mancher, der nur Romantiker ist. Der Unterschied zwischen 
Schiller, der sich mit Recht einen sentimentalen Dichter nennt, 
und Goethe, der vorwiegend Realist war, ist dieser, dass Goethe 
das Disharmonische aus sich zu entfernen sucht, und es fiir 
die Praxis des Lebens friih beherrschen lernt. Er geht dann 
spiter bewusst zur naiven Weltanschauung als der ,,wiinschens- 
werteren”’ iiber; in seinem Bewusstsein bleibt jedoch Idee und 
Gefiihl der Dualitit gegenwirtig, nur versteht er viel besser als 
Schiller, das hieraus erwachsende Disharmonische zu bandigen‘ 
oder, wenn man so will: den Gegensatz auszugleichen und zu 
verséhnen. 

Was in erster Linie das allgemeine Urteil dazu gefiihrt hat, 
Goethe den Namen des Realisten beizulegen, ist der tiberwie- 
gende Teil der Schriften, die nicht zur Dichtung im eigentlichen 
Sinn gehéren: der autobiographischgeschichtliche, naturwis- 
wissenschaftliche, fsthetisch-betrachtende Teil der Werke, 
und nicht zum wenigsten die Tagebiicher, Briefe und Ge- 
spriche. Die Gegenstindlichkeit und Sachlichkeit der Wahrneh- 
mung und Bewertung, die Offenheit und Wahrhaftigkeit der 
Mitteilung sind die Eigenschaften, welche Goethe hier als den 
Ausleger der Wirklichkeit, den Realisten im besten Sinne des 
Wortes bezeichnen. Gerade weil hier der Gehalt des Selbster- 
lebten, empirisch Geschauten vorwiegt, sind diese ,,persénlichen 
Denkmiler” fiir den Eindruck der Persénlichkeit Goethes sehr 
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deutlich bestimmend, ein Umstand, dessen man sich erst spit 
bewusst wird. In der Dichtung Goethes geben vornehmlich 
die epischen Werke Bilder einer verbiirgten Wirklichkeit. Das 
liegt in der Natur der Sache; denn der Roman ist die Form, 
welche der Absicht realistischer Lebensdarstellung am adiqua- 
testen ist, wie denn auch unser laufendes Zeitalter des Realismus 
die starke Bevorzugung der Romanform augenfillig zeigt. 
In Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahren hat die Weltliteratur das 
unerreichte Vorbild congenial verstehender und iiberlegen 
klarer Wiedergabe zeitgenéssischen Lebens, was fiiglich als 
Hauptangelegenheit des Prosaepos zu betrachten ist. In 
Hermann und Dorothea ist das menschlich schénste, reinste 
Wirklichkeitsbild gegeben. Wenn Werther und die Wahlver- 
wandtschaften im Mittelpunkt der Idee pathologischeProblem- 
dichtungen sind, so sind sie darum wohl nicht weniger realistisch, 
aber als Darstellung gefihrlichster Aktualitaitsformen des 
Irrationalen der negativen Seite des Lebens zugehérige, sensa- 
tionelle Ausnahmsfille der Erfahrung. Zum Erweis ihrer 
Berechtigung werden sich solche Erzeugnisse als Hilfsmittel 
notwendiger Korrektionswirkung ausweisen miissen. Das dies 
im Werther Goethes Absicht war, geht aus: ,,IImenau, am 3. 
September 1783’ deutlich hervor, wie auch sein schmerzliches 
Bedauern iiber die verheerende Wirkung dieses Buches ihn 
iiber die Ratsamkeit solcher Schriften zum mindesten zweifel- 
haft machen musste. Gegen die Kritik der moralischen Absicht 
in den Wahlverwandtschaften hat sich Goethe stets streng 
verwahrt. 

So entscheidend nun ethische Absicht und Wirkung der 
Dichtung sind, so soll es sich in den gegenwartigen Ausfiihr- 
ungen nicht sowohl um diese handeln, als vielmehr darum, zu 
zeigen, wie sehr auch Goethe, der ,,naive’’ Dichter, mit sen- 
timentalisch-romantischer Disharmonie behaftet ist. Die 
Belege fiir diese Seite seines Wesens sind hauptsichlich dea 
Dramen zu entnehmen.—Faust ist ein durchaus romantisch- 
irrationaler Charakter. Der Anfang der Dichtung stellt ihn 
auf dem Héhepunkt der Krise verzweifelter Unzufriedenheit 
vor; Schauder vor seiner Umwelt empfindend, unfahig jeder 
Anpassung an die Zustinde des wirklichen Lebens, verwiinscht 
er sein Dasein. Die lebensverneinende Stimmung: Abkehr von 
der wirklichen Welt, unreele Richtung des Willens auf sinnlos 
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Verstiegenes, tritt erschreckend zutage. Er kommt zwar zu 
der Einsicht, dass die Tat das Héchste sei. Damit ist gewiss 
freie, positiv-schaffende, zweckvolle Tatigkeit gemeint. Statt 
aber an diesem rettenden Gedanken festzuhalten, verliert er 
sich an unerspriessliches, unreelles Treiben. Von férderlichem 
Tun, werthaftem Werk ist in seinem langen Leben nichts zu 
sehen. Erst ganz zuletzt, als der erblindete Greis am Ende 
seines Erdentages steht, macht er Anstalt, jenen friihen Tatge- 
danken auszufiihren. Er stirbt dariiber und zieht unter mysti- 
schen Exequien in den Himmel ein.—Die Doppelnatur Fausts 
wird als Konflikt unvereinbarer Gegensitze seines Strebens 
bezeichnet :— 

Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Brust, 

Die eine will sich von der andern trennen, etc. 

und :— 

Vom Himmel fordert er die schénsten Sterne 

Und von der Erde jede hichste Lust. 
Dabei wird aber nur das auf Ubersinnliches gerichtete, tiber- 
menschliche Trachten als edel und hoch gefasst, wihrend das 
irdische als herabziehend und gemein vorgestellt wird. Das ist 
ganz romantisch gedacht! Nun wird kein verniinftiger Mensch 
behaupten, dass Goethes Lebenspraxis mit der des Faust— 
oder gar des Mephistopheles—identisch gewesen sei. Goethe 
sucht vielmehr im Natiirlichen, Wirklichen sein Heil. Er hat 
es auch konsequent abgelehnt, sich tiber den Sinn des Faust 
deutlich auszusprechen. Es muss daher scheinen, als habe er 
das ihn bedrohende Irrationale seiner eigenen Natur in folge- 
rechter Personifizierung im Faust dichterisch substantivieren 
wollen, ohne sich dariiber klar zu sein, wie dieser Einschlag der 
Menschennatur zu bewerten sei. Es ist in der Tat unméglich 
iiber Grund und Zweck des Irrationalen etwas zu sagen; unsere 
psychologischen Einsichten reichen zu seiner Erklirung noch 
nicht aus. Seine Darstellung in der Dichtung ist vollkommen 
berechtigt und von Goethe in genialster Weise geleistet; aber 
es ohne Weiteres mit ,,hhohem Streben” oder sogenannter 
,Genialitat” zu identifizieren, ist doch sehr bedenklich. Der 
Umstand, dass die Faustische Lebensidee in keinem anderen 
Werke Goethes wiederkehrt, scheint die Auffassung zu bestati- 
gen, dass Faust der ,,erratische Block” in Goethes Seelenwesen 
ist und nicht etwa Kernpunkt oder Symbol seiner Lebensan- 
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sicht. Oswald Spengler irrt unzweifelhaft, wenn er die um die 
Lésung tiefster Menschheitsprobleme bemiihten genialen Men- 
schen des Abendlandes als faustische Naturen anspricht. 
Die zihe, selbstlose, zielbewusste, schwere Arbeit dieser Manner 
hat mit der Haltung und dem Treiben des unstiten Sensations- 
suchers Faust nichts gemeinsam. Die Verherrlichung des 
Faust als des grossen Numinosen ist als verfehlt zu betrachten. 
Faust ist eine romantisch-erratische Gestalt. 

Im Tasso kommt der Kampf zwischen der Verstiegenheit 
der romantischen Dichternatur, der ,,Willkiir, die kein Gesetz 
iiber sich leidet,’’ und dem welterfahrenen Wirklichkeitsmen- 
schen zu spezifisch reiner Darstellung. Den Tasso konnte nur 
einer schreiben, der selber durch das Extrem-romantische 
hindurchgegangen, die Gefihrlichkeit seiner Illusion erlebt 
hatte. Tasso ist in einen Komplex von Unwirklichkeiten einge- 
sponnen. Die Hingabe an ein dichterisches Werk: Die roman- 
tische Verherrlichung eines lingst Vergangenen—,,Er hat 
Jerusalem fiir uns erobert”—scheidet ihn von der Aufmerksam- 
keit fiir Gegenwirtiges, schliesst eine Unterschitzung desselben 
schon mit ein—,,Sein Auge weilt auf dieser Erde kaum”—. 
Er gehért zur Gattung optimistisch gestimmter Romantiker 
und hofft auf allerhéchstes Gliick, aber seine Euphorie beruht 
auf einer Wahnvorstellung. Als er sich den Wirklichkeiten 
seines Zustandes gegeniibergestellt sieht, verliert er allen Halt. 
Am Ende bleibt es zweifelhaft, ob er sich von seiner Niederlage 
erholen wird. Die Prinzessin ist auch eine Romantische, deren 
Phantasiewelt ebenso zerbricht wie die des Tasso. Goethe gibt 
in dieser Dichtung das Bild romantischer Desorientierung im 
Dichter, die Darstellung des Konflikts des polaren Gegensatzes: 
Romantik und Wirklichkeit. In ihm selbst fiihrte die Erfahrung 
der Unhaltbarkeit des romantisch ausschweifenden dichter- 
ischen Wesens zur Abwendung vom romantischen Habitus. 
Fr gewann auf dem sicheren Wege der Empirie die Uberzeugung 
von der Notwendigkeit des Masshaltens. Tasso ist mithin eins 
der lehrreichsten Werke der Literatur, insofern in ihm nicht 
nur die beiden gegensiatzlichen Grundformen des Verhiltnisses 
zum Leben in typischer Form erscheinen, sondern auch un- 
zweideutig die Erkenntnis der Romantischen als eines Krank- 


heitszustandes vermittelt wird. 
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Wir finden also in ,,Faust’”’ und ,,Tasso”’ Romantik als 
Erlebnis und als Dichtung; fiir das Vorhandensein des Romanti- 
schen in Goethe sind sie die stirksten Beispiele. Damit ist aber 
der Nachweis noch keineswegs erschépft; noch andere Dich- 
tungen Goethes enthalten Romantik reinster Kultur. Die 
voranstehenden Ausfiihrungen bauen sich auf die Ansicht, dass 
wir unter Realismus das Verhalten zu verstehen haben, welches 
aus richtigem Urteil und gesundem Gefiih] das Zweckmissige 
sucht, wihrend das Romantische die aus fehlerhaftem Denken 
und falscher Willensrichtung hervorgehende, irrationale Einstel- 
lung auf das Wirkliche ist. So geht Egmont aus Mangel an 
wachem Bewusstsein des Gegenwirtigen, Gegebenen zugrunde. 
Er ist gegeniiber dem klaren, klugen Realisten, Oranien, der 
schwachgeistige, eigensinnige Romantiker, der selbst Warnung 
und Rat nicht zu fassen weiss. Die Trugvorstellung gegentiber 
dem Tatsidchlichen wird sich als die psychologische Wurzel 
alles romantischen Wesens in Leben und Dichtung konsequent 
nachweisen lassen. Das Paradoxe, welches darin liegt, Anlage 
und Verhalten eines solchen Charakters wie Egmont zum 
Gegenstand poetischer Verherrlichung zu wihlen, beweist, 
dass der Dichter selbst in romantischer Empfindung befangen 
ist. Goethe stellt uns Egmont nicht ohne Recht als edelmiitigen, 
vaterlandsliebenden Mann vor; abér die ginzliche Unter- 
driickung jedes Tadels ist als entschiedener Defekt der Darstel- 
lung zu bezeichnen. Romantisch, im Sinne des falschen, 
irrationalen Tuns, sind auch Weislingen und Clavigo. Eine 
harmlose und ansprechende Form des romantischen Gefiihls 
ist die Stimmung sehnsuchtsvoller Erinnerung an vergangenes 
Liebe und Schéne; sie ist im Epimetheus personifiziert. Dieser 
ist allerdings fiir die Forderungen des titigen Lebens un- 
tauglich geworden. Er soll zuletzt wieder verjiingt werden. 

Das ganz un. gar romantische Wesen Werthers wird von 
Schiller in: Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, 
treffend gekennzeichnet:—,,Ein Charakter, der mit gliihender 
Empfindung ein Ideal umfasst und die Wirklichkeit flieht, um 
nach einem wesenlosen Unendlichen zu ringen, der, was er in 
sich selbst unaufhérlich zerstért, unaufhérlich ausser sich sucht, 
dem nur seine Triume das Reelle, sein Erfahrungen ewig nur 
Schranken sind, der endlich in seinem eigenen Dasein nur eine 
Schranke sieht, und auch diese, wie billig, noch einreisst, um 
zu der wahren Realitit durchzudringen—dieses gefihrliche 
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Extrem des sentimentalischen Charakters ist der Stoff eines 
Dichters geworden, in welchem die Natur getreuer und reiner 
als in irgend einem anderen wirkt, und der sich unter modernen 
Dichtern vielleicht am wenigsten von der sinnlichen Wahrheit 
der Dinge entfernt. Es ist interessant zu sehen, mit welchem 
gliicklichen Instinkt alles, was dem sentimentalischen Charak- 
ter Nahrung gibt, im Werther zusammengedringt ist: schwir- 
merische ungliickliche Liebe, Empfindsamkeit fiir Natur, 
Religionsgefiihl, philosophischer Kontemplationsgeist, endlich, 
um nichts zu vergessen, die diistere, gestaltlose, schwermiitige, 
ossianische Welt. Rechnet man dazu, wie wenig empfehlend, 
ja wie feindlich die Wirklichkeit dagegen gestellt ist, so sieht 
man keine Méglichkeit, wie ein solcher Charakter aus einem 
solchen Kreise sich hatte retten kénnen.’”—Werthers Verhalten 
ist weder naturgemiss noch verniinftig, sondern das gerade 
Gegenteil. Wenn Goethe im Alter sagt: ,,Das Romantische 
is das Kranke,” so spricht er aus Erfahrung; denn er war selbst 
durch diese Gemiitskrankheit hindurchgegangen. Vor dem 
Selbstmord aber hatte er Halt gemacht, eine Tatsache, durch 
welche die Schlussbemerkung Schillers praktisch widerlegt 
wird. 

Man muss staunen, dass Goethe, der erfahrene Weise, in den 
Wahlverwandtschaften einen so beschrinkten, unangemessenen 
Standpunkt einnehmen konnte. Der ,,sehr einfache Text’: 
»,Wer ein Weib ansieht ihrer zu begehren, der hat schon die 
Ehe mit ihr gebrochen in seinem Herzen,” ist zwar nach dem 
Begriff der ,,Unlésbarkeit” ganz konsequent, aber aus dem 
Gesichtspunkt des Natiirlichen und Verniinftigen gesehen, 
ein ungliicklicher Missbegriff. Welche Schuld kann darin 
liegen,—abgesehen von der ethischen Fiktion, dem Schein- 
begriff—wenn Mann und Weib, die Unvertriaglichkeit ihrer 
Naturen erkennend, sich trennen, resp. neue, kongenialere 
Gefaihrten suchen. Der rigorose Begriff der ,,Gedankensiinde” 
ist sinnlos. Die an dieser Wahnidee leidenden Personen in den 
Wahlverwandtschaften sind eben von einer Trugvorstellung 
irrationaler Ethik beherrscht, die tiberall schon langst verab- 
schiedet ist. Es ist irrationale, lebensfeindliche Romantik, 
dass die Vier ihr Problem in Tragik auslaufen lassen, die zur 
Vernichtung Zweier fiihrt. Eine Lésung, die eine befriedigende 
Umgruppierung zuwege gebracht hitte, wire Goethes wiirdiger 
und nach dem Naturgesetz der Wahlverwandtschaft die richtige 
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gewesen. Die sich in asketischer Mystik aufreibende Ottilie ist 
Beweis, dass Weltverneinung dem Mystischen (Romantischen) 
wesentlich zugehért. Die Forderung des Lebens wird ginzlich 
vernichtet. Goethe hat in diesem Werk dem Sentimentalischen 
auch einen teuren Tribut gezahlt, sich weltweit von der ,,sinn- 
lichen Wahrheit der Dinge”’ entfernt. 

Wenn nun die Dichtung Goethes trotz allen Vorbehalts 
als wesentlich realistische zu bezeichnen ist, so darf man 
natiirlich nicht an Realismus in dem engeren, strengmodernen 
Sinn denken, den dies Wort in der spiteren Zeit angenommen 
hat. Realismus als genaue Aufmerksamkeit auf das Sach- 
Wirkliche fehlt in Goethe keineswegs; in Gétz, Werther, 
Wilhelm Meister und den Wahlverwandtschaften, um nur die 
in dieser Hinsicht hauptsichlich in Betracht kommenden 
Werke zu nennen, ist vieles dieser Art. Mehr aber als um 
strenge Anwendung realistischer Methode war es Goethe darum 
zu tun, dass seine Dichtung auf ,,reellem Fundament”’ ruhe; 
als Dichter beabsichtigt er die héhere Wahrheit, die verstaind- 
nisvolle Durchdringung, die seelische Bedeutung, Beseelung 
und Vergeistigung des Stoffes. Er nennt dies das ,,Grund- 
wahre.”’ Daher ist er in der breiteren, allgemein—generellen 
Anwendung des Wortes Dichter der Wirklichkeit. Aber das 
Romantische, welches als Zug zum Geheimnisvollen, Dimon- 
ischen, Mystischen, Uberschwenglich-Leidenschaftlichen auch 
in Goethes Wesen lag, macht sich auf jeder Lebensstufe bis 
ins héchste Alter geltend. Ich nenne beispielsweise nur noch: 
Die Bekenntnisse einer schénen Seele, das Marchen, die Geheim- 
nisse, die Marienbader Elegie. Der klarste Beweis, dass 
Ubersinnliches nie aus Goethes Seele geschwunden war, vielmehr 
zuletzt noch mit iiberraschender Starke durchbricht, ist aber 
der Schluss des Faust. Mystischeres kennt die Weltliteratur 
kaum. Keiner der Romantiker hatte es gekonnt oder gewagt, 
in den Himmel und die Hille selbst zu fiihren. Es ist vollkom- 
men klar, dass in dem wirklich sehr romantisch vorgestellten 
Final des Faust Goethes Weltgefiihl in volle Mystik ausmiindet. 
Die gittliche Liebe, welche den Faust rettet, der sich nicht 
intensiv ,,strebend bemiiht” hat, sie zu verdienen, muss aller- 
dings eine All-Liebe sein, die allerletzten Endes auch den 
Mephistopheles zu Gnaden annehmen wird. 

PHILIpP SEIBERTH 
University of Texas 











POSTING HENSLOWE’S ACCOUNTS! 


Henslowe’s Diary, so-called, or account book has long been 
our chief source of information upon Elizabethan dramatic 
business; but its possibilities have not yet been exhausted, 
and many of the inferences currently drawn from it are un- 
warranted. The chief reason for this state of affairs is that no 
thorough study has been made of Elizabethan business customs 
as they applied to the stage, and indeed materials were in- 
sufficient to permit such a study. But recent research, especially 
that of Professor C. W. Wallace, has now given us sufficient 
material to make clear most ot the details of Elizabethan 
dramatic finance. That study I have made elsewhere,’ but 
intend here to use only its demonstrated general principles to 
check up Henslowe’s accounts, chiefly as they apply to the 
Admiral’s company. The process is necessarily tedious, but 
since it will make clear several disputed points of theatrical 
history, the tedium seems worth enduring. 

The Elizabethan acting companies of men at public theaters 
all conformed to certain business customs. No company as an 
organization owned its own theater. This building it rented, 
paying the owner or owners one-half of the receipts from the 
galleries and from the tiring-house door. The owner might be a 
capitalist pure and simple, as was Henslowe; he might be an 
actor, as was James Burbage; or the ownership might be 
vested in a group of actors, as in the Shaksperean company; 
or in a group of capitalists, as was frequently the case. But 
whether the theater was owned by individual or group, by 
capitalist or actor, the payment for it was half the receipts from 
the galleries and from the tiring-house door. This left the 
company of actors the total receipts at the outer door, and the 


1 Henslowe’s Diary needs two further pieces of work: first, a photographic 
facsimile; second, a casting into the form of modern accounts. As the matter 
now stands, it is almost impossible to remember all the corrections that need 
to be made, and the most I can hope for is reasonable accuracy. After long and 
minute examination of Doctor Greg’s work upon the Diary, it is only his rightful 
due that I should record my sincerest admiration for the thoroughness and 
accuracy of his work. 

2 The Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Company. 
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remaining half of receipts from the galleries and from the 
tiring-house door. 

In general, the owner of the theater bore the expense of 
keeping the building open and in repair, while the actors bore 
the expense of acting; but the details of division varied slightly 
from time to time, and from place to place. Because of this 
system of division, the owner usually collected the admission 
to the galleries and through the tiring-house door, while the 
actors collected at the outer door, which admitted only to 
standing room in the yard. If the actors of a company were 
well-to-do, as in the Shaksperean, they could furnish their own 
needed supplies, paying for them and their hired labor out of 
their receipts, and then sharing the net remainder. But if 
the actors had no funds, or possibly did not care to invest them 
in that way, then it was the custom for some capitalist, whether 
outsider or actor, individual or group, to furnish the company 
its needed supplies, and to be repaid out of or with the actors’ 
half of the receipts from the galleries and those from the tiring- 
house door. 

With these general customs as keys, we may proceed to 
unlock Henslowe’s account book. The account book will then 
in turn give us the membership of the Admiral’s men. The 
first recorded appearance of this company at the Rose was in 
May, 1594, and after that time no other company is recorded 
at that theater till after the Admiral’s went to the Fortune in 
1600. Neither did the Admiral’s men play at any other London 
theater during that period, except for a few days in June, 
1594, at Newington Butts. Their leader during the first of this 
period was Edward Alleyn, who had married Henslowe’s step- 
daughter, Joan Woodward, October 22, 1592. Alleyn eventu- 
ally became Henslowe’s theatrical partner, and these two men 
were connected with this acting organization till they died. 

The company began at the Rose May 14, 1594, and played 
three days. For some reason, it then stopped playing at the 
Rose till probably June 17,‘ it and the Shaksperean company 
playing June 5—15 at Newington Butts. Daily entries of receipts 
are regularly made from the beginning through the summer of 

* Greg, W. W. Henslowe’s Diary, Vol. II, p. 84. All future references to the 


Diary are to this edition. 
* Ordinarily I use Doctor Greg’s corrected dates. 
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1597, with only short intervals missing. The only debt Hens- 
lowe records against the Admiral’s men for 1594 is 9s 4d, 
seemingly incurred in Henslowe’s endeavors to obtain some 
“leater”’ for them, which involved several trips for Henslowe, 
two copies of the “‘leater,’’ and two heavy drinkings.* This is 
in fact Henslowe’s bill for service rendered. Henslowe’s marginal 
summary of the bill has been slightly damaged, to the extent of 
obliterating the pound column; but since the sum is less than a 
pound, the summary would have contained only zeros in this 
column. Thus the real sum charged to the company was only 
2s 8d, the expenses for the journeys. It would seem then that 
the drinks and the two copies, or the second copy, of the letter 
were considered to be Henslowe’s own personal affair. Natu- 
rally, one wonders if the two items were considered as being 
causally connected. We do not know just what was the nature 
of the letter Henslowe secured for the company. It is evident, 
however, that Henslowe was not furnishing the company at 
this period, and that his entries of receipts cannot be for this 
reason. 

The next record of Henslowe’s furnishing anything to the 
company as a whole is in 1596.7 Beginning with May 2 of that 
year, Henslowe made loans to Alleyn for the company amount- 
ing to £21 13s 4d during the month. Two further undated 
items amount to £10 10s, giving a total debt of £32 3s 4d, 
which Henslowe at first figured as £33 0s 4d. Alleyn made 
intermittent daily payments from May 10, through July 8, 
1596, amounting to £39 9s, which Henslowe counted as even 
£39 10s. He therefore returned to Alleyn £7 6s 8d, and the 
account was closed. We may notice in passing that the amounts 
Alleyn turned over each day are approximately the amounts 
that Henslowe records for those days as receipts, of which 
more hereafter. Again then Henslowe is not furnishing the 
company; but is only making certain loans to its leader, Alleyn, 
which are repaid from daily receipts. Henslowe’s other dealings 
during this period 1594-6 were with individuals, and not with 


organizations. 


* Diary, Vol. II, p. 86. 
* Dairy, Vol. I, p. 198; Vol. II, p. 86. 
? Diary, Vol. I, p. 126. 
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The next borrowing of the Admiral’s men from Henslowe 
begins October 14, 1596,* and extends to March 25, 1597, 
the beginning of the new financial year. In that time, the 
company had borrowed from Henslowe sums that he figured as 
£44 6s; and had paid him sums that he figured as £20, leaving 
a debt of £24 6s. Henslowe then loaned the company £5 14s 
additional to make a debt of even £30 to begin the new financial 
year. An examination of the payments to Henslowe shows that 
the company followed no regular schedule of reimbursement, 
but paid Henslowe lump sums out of exceptionally good houses. 
It is evident that Henslowe was merely serving as paymaster 
to the company, which drew on him for various purposes. 
These purposes include plays, furnishings, and odds and ends; 
but do not include regular wages, although incidental expenses 
for a few odd jobs do appear. Henslowe was secure in this loan 
because the actors’ half of the gallery receipts was regularly 
passing through his hands, and he would also have the com- 
pany’s bond in a substantial amount. Therefore Henslowe was 
not urgent about the repayment of his debt. 

There is no entry of further loans or repayment until after 
the inhibition of July 28, 1597, was lifted. Then Henslowe 
opens “‘A Juste a cownt of all suche money as J haue layd owt 
for my lord admeralles [men] players begynyng the xi of octobz 
whose names ar as foloweth borne gabrell shaw Jonnes dowten 
Jube towne synger & the ii geffes 1597.”’® His receipts, however, 
he records as coming from the Admiral’s and Pembroke’s.’® 
As we shall see, the Pembroke title does not seem to have sur- 
vived the year, and the company continued simply as the 
Admiral’s or Nottingham’s men. At the end of the financial 
year, March 8-13, 1598, the company had drawn on Henslowe 
for sums he figures as £46 7s 3d. The majority of the company 
signed the account to acknowledge it as correct, but no final 
settlement was made. Instead, the account had been legally 
acknowledged and continued to the new year. By July 28, 
1598, the company had expended £120 15s 4d more; and then 
October 4-8, £152 14s; December 1, £88 10s; March 22-27, 


* Diary, Vol. I, pp. 44-5. 

* Diary, Vol. I, p. 82. For Doctor Greg’s summary of these accounts, see 
Diary, Vol. II, pp. 135 ff, where accurate reference is given for each item. 
” Diary, Vol. I, p. 68. 
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1599, £84 16s; April 17, £42 10s; June 8, £21 2s; September 28, 
£41 12s 4d; and finally £3 8s. The company had a settlement 
with Henslowe October 13, 1599, when the debt was figured as 
£632. The items we have enumerated total £601 14s 11d, 
leaving £30 53 1d so far unaccounted for. Because there is no 
item between April 17, and May 26, 1599, and because the 
accounts from March 31 through April 17 are not added up 
as is usual, it has been supposed that part of the accounts have 
been lost. But Doctor Greg shows that Henslowe’s marginal 
summaries would make the missing amount £2 0s 7d." Since 
Henslowe’s marginal summaries are usually approximations, 
practically always in his favor, it is almost certain that there 
has been no loss of accounts at all. At any rate, the loss could 
be but slightly more than £2. Thus the further debt of £30 to 
£33 must be the debt of £30 that the Admiral’s men owed 
Henslowe March 25, 1597, and for which we have no previous 
record of settlement. It thus appears that the accounts are 
really continuous from October 14, 1596. 

Toward this total debt of £632, the company was credited 
October 13, 1599, with £358, leaving a balance due Henslowe 
of £274.% Henslowe began recording these payments under 
the caption “Here J Begyne to [th] Receue the wholle gallereys 
frome this daye beinge the 29 of July 1598.’”"* This can only 
mean that the company is following the regular custom of 
applying its half of the gallery receipts to the debt incurred to 
Henslowe, who was already in receipt of the other half as owner 
of the Rose, and would now receive the whole galleries, half for 
rent and half for debt. Consequently, these entries give us the 
total receipts for the actors’ half of the galleries each week. 
But we must leave further details till we have finished tracing 
the accounts. 

When accounts were again settled July 10, 1600, the com- 
pany had contracted a further debt of £222 5s 6d, making with 
the back debt of £274 a total debt of £496 5s 6d. The company 
had paid Henslowe from its half of the galleries £197 18s be- 
tween October 20, 1599, and July 1, 1600, leaving a balance 
owing to Henslowe of £298 7s 6d, or £300 as they put it in 


" Diary, Vol. II, p. 347. 
® Diary, Vol. I, p. 112; Vol. II, p. 348. 
8 Diary, Vol. I, p. 91. 
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round numbers. Though the settlement was made July 10, 
it would pretty certainly have been only to quarter day, June 
24. In that case, the debt must have been even more exactly 
£300 than is indicated above.“ In the acknowledgment of this 
debt, Shaa first wrote that the company promised payment 
“out of our pt,”’ which would be half the galleries, as they had 
been doing; but he cancelled the words. His reason is evident 
when we find that Henslowe’s last weekly receipt from the 
company is dated July 13, just three days after the settlement, 
and at the end of the week in which it occurred. Evidently 
Henslowe is no more to receive his pay from half the galleries, 
but in lump sums. Even within the period between July 29, 
1598, and July 10, 1600, Henslowe had not received the half 
galleries for one full quarter, June 3-September 30, 1599. 
Doubtless the complete break in recorded receipts July, 1600, 
is due to the fact that about this time the company was pre- 
paring to move to the Fortune. 

The next settlement is February 7-23, 1602. The new debt 
amounts to £304 6s 4d as Henslowe first totals it. He then 
alters it to £308 6s 4d, probably because of some £4 item 
acknowledged but not entered. This, with the back debt of 
£300 from July 10, 1600, makes a total debt of £608 16s 4d, 
to which was to be added £50 given to Jones and Shaa when 
they left the company January 21—February 23, 1602. This 
debt, excluding the £50, Henslowe considers even £600, as is 
shown by his total September 15-27, 1602. 

Henslowe again casts accounts at Christmas, 1602. The 
company had added £170 1s 6d to its debt, which with the £50 
to Jones and Shaa would total £220 1s 6d, though Henslowe 
gives it as £226 16s 8d. When the account was figured at the 
end of the fiscal year in March, 1603, the company had added 
a debt of £18 10s, making a total of £188 11s 6d, besides the 
£50 to Jones and Shaa, and £211 9s on a bond. The bond is 
almost certainly the remainder of the company’s debt of 
£600 from February, 1602. It cannot be for any of the items of 
1602-3, because they are summed up in the other phases of 
the account. It is not for the debt before July 10, 1600, since the 


“ Doctor Greg is in error (Diary, Vol. II, p. 136), when he supposes that 
£300 is the total debt from October 13, 1599, to July 10, 1600, and that the 
£274 debt is not again heard of. 
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company had met that debt in part by applying half the 
galleries, a practice which they stopped at that time. Therefore, 
the bond must be one the company gave Henslowe to protect 
him for their accrued and added debt of £600, acquired between 
July 10, 1600, and February, 1602. We also know that the 
company made at least one payment during this period which 
has not been credited against the open account. Alleyn turned 
over £28 10s to Henslowe May 4, 1601, of the reward at court, 
in part payment of a greater debt.” Seemingly, part of this 
was applied on a debt to Treherne, but the balance would 
presumably have gone to the company’s general debt. That 
the bond was for the debt acknowledged in February, 1602 is 
confirmed by Henslowe’s jotting over the signatures at that 
place. He has jotted down the amount still owing on the bond, 
without giving any explanation. Evidently, he figured up the 
amount, jotted it down against the account, and entered it 
formally at the settlement in March, 1603, as back debt on 
bond to keep the record straight. This bond may have been 
one given specifically to cover this debt, but it may have been 
the regular bond of the company as a whole to Henslowe, 
such as the company of Princess Elizabeth gave him in August, 
1611. All recorded individual bonds for the company ran out in 
1600. Thus the company would likely at some time in that 
year give bond for the performance of its renewed contract. 
This bond would protect Henslowe in the debt, but a separate 
bond may have been drawn for that specific purpose. 
Between March 12, and May 5, 1603, Henslowe figured his 
current debt correctly as £188 11s 6d,"* but he had first written 
it just above seemingly as £188 10s 6d (1. 16). To this he added 
£5" for a play by Dekker and Middleton, making a total of 
£193 10s 6d.'* Later, still another item of 9s was added (ll. 
30-1), which managed to increase itself in Henslowe’s mathe- 
matical processes to a pound. He added it to his £188 11s 6d 
(1. 18), which should have given him £189 0s 6d. He then 
altered his first total (1. 16) to conform, getting what Doctor 
Greg reads as £189 1s 6d. But when Henslowe again added the 


“% Diary, Vol. I, p. 140. 

% Diary, Vol. I, p. 174, 1. 18. 
1 Diary, Vol. I, p. 175, ll. 1-4. 
18 Diary, Vol. I, p. 174, 1. 20. 
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£5 for the play to this altered total, he got as his new grand 
total £194 10s 6d,'* so that he himself must have read the 
entry as £189 10s 6d.2° Thus the current debt, and the back 
debt on bond totaled in Henslowe’s figures £405 19s 6d. 

If this interpretation of Henslowe’s mathematical processes 
is correct, it would seem clear that all these calculations were 
made before May 5, 1603, when Henslowe figured that the 
company’s total debt to him, excluding the £50 to Jones and 
Shaa, was £197 13s 4d. Seemingly, though not certainly, the 
company had thus been credited with unrecorded payments 
of somewhat more than £200. If no payment had been made, 
then unrecorded items amounting to slightly more than £3 
had been added before May 5, 1603. In either case, if our inter- 
pretation of the mathematics is correct, the play by Dekker and 
Middleton called The Patient Man and the Honest Whore was 
paid for March 12—May 5, 1603, instead of a year later, as 
seems indicated by the inserted “1604.” But this date is only 
“a probably contemporary entry,’ and even so might refer 
to the printing of the play, which was done in 1604. More 
probably the insertion represents the time when the play was 
first acted, since there was little more acting in 1603. 

Our final debt record informs us that on “the 14 daye of 
marche 1604,” which may thus be 1605, Henslowe and the 
company had a final settlement “frome the begininge of the 
world vntell this daye,” at which the debt was settled as £24. 

It becomes evident then that Henslowe furnished the com- 
pany regularly only from the amalgamation in October, 1597, 
till the end of the fiscal year in March, 1603, though he made 
loans before and possibly after. During this period, he received 
the actors’ half of the galleries to apply to his debt only from 
July 29, 1598, through June 3, 1599, and from October 6, 1599, 
through July 13, 1600. For the remainder of the time that 
Henslowe was furnishing the company, he was probably paid 
by lump sums, and protected by the bond of the company. 
Therefore, any other sums entered in this period cannot be the 
actors’ half of the galleries, received on debt. 


19 Diary, Vol. I, p. 175, 1. 5. 

2° Tt seems then that Henslowe found it as difficult to distinguish between 
his 0 and 1 as does Doctor Greg (Diary, Vol. I, p. xxx). 
"1 Diary, Vol. II, p. 97. 
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These entries of receipts give us an accurate check on the 
average receipts from the galleries. The chief difficulty is that 
since these entries are weekly and not daily we do not know 
how many performances each includes. Still we may arrive 
at the number of performances in the average uninterrupted 
theatrical year. The actors of the Shaksperean company 
considered in 1635 that the theatrical year contained approxi- 
mately 300 days.” Their reason for this estimate may be seen 
by studying their early connection with Henslowe. From 
February 19, through June 23, 1592, there were 126 days; but 
the Shaksperean company performed only 105 times.” This 
would mean 305 performances per annum. From December 29, 
1592, through February 1, 1593, is 35 days; but Strange’s men 
performed only 29 times. This would mean 302 performances 
per annum. The reason for this approximate number of per- 
formances each year is indicated by the fact that the day missed 
was usually Sunday, though any day might be missed, and 
sometimes the day recorded is Sunday. Doctor Greg, however, 
thinks that entries for Sunday performances are usually errors.” 
It appears then that with the exception of the lenten season, for 
uninterrupted acting, a 300 day year and a 534 day week is 
the average. 

Allowance being made for Sundays, the actors should have 
had 313 days left. But more or less loss of time was also caused 
by Lent. Theoretically, the players should have been suppressed 
throughout the whole lenten period; but practically they were 
not. For a sufficient consideration, the authorities usually 
granted dispensation to play on certain days. The details of 
practice, however, seem not to have been the same throughout 
the period. Herbert gives us at least the main outline of the 


* Halliwell-Phillipps, J. O. Oudlines of the Life of Shakespeare (9th ed.), 
Vol. I, p. 313. 

% Diary, Vol. I, pp. 13-15. 

% Diary, Vol. I, pp. 15-16. 

% Diary, Vol. II, p. 324. It was illegal to act on Sunday, and numerous 
references indicate that it was not usually done. For instance, see a statement 
of Jan. 25, 1586 in Collier, J. P. The History of English Dramatic Poetry (1879), 
Vol. I, pp. 257-8; the agreement on daily expenses at Whitefriars in 1608, which 
is figured on a six day basis (New Shak. Soc. Transactions, 1887-92, pp. 269 ff); 
and Fynes Moryson’s statement about 1617 (Hughes, Charles. Shakespeare’s 
Europe, p. 476; Int. p. xli). 
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custom in 1635, when the English players were not permitted 
to act on the two sermon days each week—Wednesday and 
Friday—, nor on any day in ‘“‘the whole weeke before the weeke 
before Easter,’’ which was Passion Week.”* But we do not know 
from this instance whether the actors were permitted to act 
in the first two or three weeks of Lent, as they had not been 
in early days. 

In the earlier period, however, Henslowe’s Diary shows 
some modifications of this practice. In the six lenten seasons 
beginning with that of 1595, and ending with that of 1600, the 
Admiral’s men “left off playing’ on Saturday of Shrove week 
every year, except in 1595, when Henslowe credits them with 
having played through the Friday of the succeeding week.?? 
But preceding these five extra days Henslowe has marked 
“frome hence lycensed.’** For some reason, however, the 
license failed to hold for that part of Lent, and was not later 
again attempted. With this exception, the Admiral’s men were 
closed in 1595, and 1596, from the end of Shrove week till 
Easter Monday. In 1594, there was no acting at the Rose from 
a little before Lent till Easter Monday.*® For 1593, acting was 
stopped by the plague before Lent.*® But in 1592, Strange’s 
men began on Saturday at the end of the first week in Lent 
(Ember Week), and played throughout the period, except 
Wednesday in Passion Week, and Good Friday.** Seemingly 
the company at the Rose this year of 1592, had the kind of 
license Henslowe thought he had in 1595. From 1592, to 
1597 then, acting would be stopped at the end of Shrove week 
until Easter Monday, unless a license were procured. A license 
in these days was seemingly good for all of Lent, with possible 
exception of Wednesday in Passion Week, and Good Friday. 

But beginning with 1597, a new type of license was in vogue. 
In each of the four years 1597-1600, acting was entirely sup- 
pressed for approximately the three weeks succeeding Shrove 
week, after which it was permitted only on certain days through 

* Adams, J. Q. The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, pp. 47-8, 
60-1. 

7 Diary, Vol. II, pp. 86, 94. 

%8 Diary, Vol. I, p. 22, 1. 17. 


*” Diary, Vol. I, pp. 16-17. 
%® Diary, Vol. II, p. 74. 
%1 Diary, Vol. I, p. 13. 
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the remainder of Lent. Our only detailed record is for 1597, and 
proved too intricate for Henslowe to record it at all accurately. 
It is clear that the company stopped as usual on Saturday 
February 12, 1597, at the end of Shrove week. But the date of 
opening in Lent has been so confused by Henslowe that we 
must pause to solve the puzzle. It is to be noted that “From 
April to July 1597 no correction of any sort is required,” our 
dates being accurate from Easter. Monday, March 28, 1597. 
The twelve entries in Lent preceding are divided by Henslowe 
with his usual blocking into three weeks. The third of these 
weeks is set off by its calendar against the first two. In this 
series of four entries, Henslowe shows by his blocking that he 
thought of Monday March 21 as March 19, and then wrote the 
other three items as consecutive with it, so that all the dates 
are wrong. Since the actors were not permitted, as we have 
seen, and shall see in the earlier entries, to act on sermon days, 
doubtless the dates should have been Monday March 21, 
Tuesday March 22, Thursday March 24, and Saturday March 
26. It would appear that Henslowe knew only that these four 
items were for this week, but didn’t know either their dates, 
or his calendar. It may well be doubted then if he has pre- 
served the relative order of the items. 

The calendar of the first eight items is even more confused 
by Henslowe. As the dates stood originally, before Henslowe 
altered March 10 to March 9, we have items for two weeks, 
beginning on a Thursday, with only Sundays and sermon days 
omitted. Evidently these figures are correct, since they repre- 
sent the known practice. But it is just as evident that the 
two weeks of these items became to Henslowe two calendar 
weeks. This is shown by his original entry opposite March 10 
of “not pd.” In our records of 1596, Henslowe had paid license 
to the Master of the Revels every two weeks, beginning with 
Easter Monday, entering his memorandum “m* pd” at the end 
of each two week period opposite the Monday.* While we do 
not have all the records, he would have paid for the last period 
before Lent on Monday February 14. His entry opposite 
March 10 thus shows that he is still following his early custom, 
and considers this as Monday. Evidently then he thought he 


® Diary, Vol. I, p. 51. 
*® Diary, Vol. I, pp. 30, 42. 
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had in these eight items two calendar weeks, beginning Monday 
March 3, and Monday March 10. But when he checked his 
license sequence, he found that his calendar was wrong. For 
his next two weeks after February 14, would be February 28, 
the first two weeks of Lent, during which the building was 
closed and not subject to license. His next two weeks would 
be through the end of the fourth week in Lent to Monday 
March 14. Here Henslowe paid his license as usual, and entered 
“nd” opposite it. He then noticed that March 10 was not 
Monday as he had supposed, and erased his entry opposite. 
Inferring further that the omission of March 9 had originally 
been made on the supposition that it was Sunday, he altered 
March 10 to March 9 to “‘correct’’ it by the preceding dates. 
Still the period remained two calendar weeks to Henslowe, as 
shown by his blocking. He merely “corrected” his middle 
Monday. 

And two calendar weeks it became to the Master of the 
Revels also, as is shown by his license charges. As may be 
shown, for instance, by the records of 1600,% the Master’s 
fee for licensing. the theater was at this period paid at the end 
of each four weeks, but was not paid for the inactive period in 
Lent. Now in 1597, we have surviving three of the Master’s 
receipts for this fee.** In each case, Henslowe has jotted down 
“‘m? pd” in the block of entries for the week preceding that at 
the beginning of which the Master’s receipt was given. The 
first of these surviving receipts for this year is dated May 31, 
and stated to be for the preceding month. Accordingly, Hens- 
lowe makes his jotting in the block for the week ending Saturday 
May 28. While we do not have the Master’s receipt surviving, 
Henslowe had properly made his entry for the preceding four 
weeks in the block ending Saturday April 30. Again, the next 
preceding payment is entered properly in the block ending 
Saturday April 2. If this payment was also for four weeks, 
as in the succeeding items, then it was from March 7. If it was 
for two weeks, it was from March 21, and had been preceded 
by another, which was from March 7. The fact that Henslowe 
marks a payment for March 14, following his old two. week 

% Diary, Vol. II, p. 332. 


*® Diary, Vol. I, p. 46. 
* Diary, Vol. I, pp. 52-4. 
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sequence, pretty certainly indicates that the payments were 
for two weeks, and the proper new sequence established at 
Easter. In any case, Henslowe and the Master agree that the 
theatre was opened Monday March 7, though they are both 
in error. Evidently Henslowe was given these first eight items 
in the week March 14~21, and copied them down as they stood, 
so that they are probably correct. Incidentally, all these 
entries for Lent, 1597, pretty clearly indicate that Henslowe 
was not at this period actively connected with putting on these 
plays, since his information is clearly second hand. 

It appears then that the Admiral’s men began on Thursday 
March 3, 1597, in the third week of Lent, and acted every day 
except Sundays, sermon days, and all of Passion Week save 
Monday and Tuesday. For the three sutceeding years, 1598- 
1600, the receipts are clear that there was no acting in the first 
three weeks in Lent.*’ Since the average receipt for the twelve 
performances in 1597 was approximately £1 3s, and showed 
no great variation, we may infer that there was only one 
performance in the fourth week of Lent, 1598, but three in 
both 1599, and 1600, whereas there had been four in 1597. 
For the fifth week, it would appear on the face of the records 
that there were probably three performances in 1598, two in 
1599, and five in 1600. But since this is Passion Week, in which 
the actors performed but twice in 1597, and presumably twice 
in 1599, probably the entry for 1598 represents only slightly 
larger receipts for two plays, instead of ordinary receipts for 
three. Pretty certainly also the unusually large receipts for 
1600 represent at least one new play, more probably two, of 
which several were being completed at this time. Quite likely 
then the actors played regularly only Monday and Tuesday of 
Passion Week. In the sixth week, the indications point to 
only two performances for 1598, one of the missing days being 
Saturday, since receipts were recorded on Friday of this week, 
while there were probably three performances in 1599, and four 
in 1600, as there had been four in 1597. Our analysis then 
shows twelve days of acting in Lent, 1597; and approximately 
five 1598, eight 1599, nine 1600. In these last three years, it 
seems the actors were permitted to perform only four days in 


* Diary, Vol. I, pp. 66, 92, 108. 
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each of the fourth and sixth weeks of Lent, and two in the 
fifth, a possible total of ten, the two of the third week permitted 
in 1597 being now prohibited. 

While we have no direct record in Henslowe’s Diary, we 
know that the Privy Council ordered Wednesday March 11, 
1601, that plays should be “‘utterly suppressed” in this Lent.** 
The players would have stopped at the end of Shrove week, 
Saturday February 28, 1601; and would have expected to be 
licensed to begin playing again Monday March 23, till the end 
of Lent, omitting only sermon days and Sundays. But the 
players had been very naughty that winter and spring, so that 
the authorities thought they needed all Lent to be penitent 
for their sins. 

While again we do not have record for 1602, Doctor Greg 
has shown that the activities of authors furnish “practically 
conclusive evidence of the suspension of dramatic activity .... 
from Feb. to April 1602.’°® The lenten period would extend 
from Saturday February 20, 1602, to Monday April 5, 1602. 
We are more than reasonably safe in inferring that acting 
was again “‘utterly suppressed”’ this Lent of 1602, as it had been 
in 1601. This is the more probable when we notice the action 
of 1603. In this year, the actors should have stopped on Satur- 
day March 12. That the Admiral’s did is shown by the fact 
that Henslowe makes his reckoning with the actors after the 
entries of this date.*® A week later, March 19, 1603, the Council 
ordered all playhouses closed till further orders. The Admiral’s 
had seemingly resumed playing before May 5, 1603. The 
fact that Henslowe had not formally started a new account, 
but simply corrects the old to May 5 indicates that the company 
had net long been acting. Pretty certainly then the Privy 
Council had not given the further order till the end of Lent, 
Monday April 25, 1603. Such an opening order survives for 
the next year, dated Easter Monday April 9, 1604, so that 
we may be certain that playing was suppressed for the full 
period this year also. 

38 The fact that the company was buying furnishings by April 20, 1601, 
shows that it had resumed acting by that date (Diary, Vol. I, p. 136). 

*® Diary, Vol. II, pp. 372-3. 

“© Henslowe settled with Worcester’s men four days later, Wednesday 
March 16, 1603, at which time a few items were added (Diary, Vol. I, p. 190). 
There is no indication that Worcester’s had reopened before the King’s coming. 
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In this period then 1592-1604, the players when licensed 
did not observe all of Passion Week, as they seemingly did in 
1635. This change was probably made in 1614 or 1615. On 
Wednesday, the first council day in Passion: Week, March 29, 
1615, the Privy Council ordered the players to give answer the 
following Friday for acting “this prohibited time of Lent.’ 
Seemingly their offense was in acting on the now prohibited 
Monday and Tuesday of Passion Week, since they should have 
been called to account the preceding week if they had been 
prohibited the whole period. Now it seems that the authorities 
had made new regulations for 1614, since the Privy Council on 
January 8, 1615 had ordered the Sheriff and Justices of the 
Peace for Derbyshire ‘‘to see that the King’s direction, issued 
last year for the keeping of Lent according to the ancient 
severity and strictness of former times, be observed.’ It is 
probable then that the rule for full observance of Passion Week 
was new to the players in 1615, this being the reason they 
failed to conform to it. 

It is not fully clear whether in the period after 1614, the 
players were also prohibited from acting in the first three weeks 
in Lent, as they had been 1598-1601. But the dates of surviving 
lenten licenses indicate that they were. Of four such licenses 
recorded in Herbert, only one was entered before the lenten 
period, that of January 29, 1618-19.“ The next earliest is 
dated March 23, 1616. If this is March 23, 1617, as is to be 
inferred from the fact that it is quoted, the day would be 
Sunday, at the end of the third week in Lent. Presumably the 
companies had been stopped since the end of Shrove week, 
and were now reopening at the beginning of the fourth week, 
as they had done 1598-1600. The Sunday payment, however, 
may, though it does not by any means necessarily, mean that 
this item really belongs to March 23, 1616, which would be 
Saturday of the fifth week in Lent. The next item is dated 
March 30, 1624, which was Tuesday after Easter, indicating 
that the entry is not correct as to year. If the date is really 
March 30, 1625, it would be Wednesday of the fourth week in 


4t Chambers, E. K. The Elizabethan Stage, Vol. IV, p. 342. 

® Historical Manuscripts Commission. The Manuscripts of his Grace the 
Duke of Rutland, G. C. B., Vol. I, p. 444. 

* Adams, Herbert, p. 48. 
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Lent, again corresponding to early practice. The last item is 
dated March 20, 1626. If this is 1627, as its being quoted 
should indicate, the day is Tuesday before Easter; but if it is 
really 1626, the day is Monday of the fourth week in Lent. 
I suspect then that each of these three entries belongs at the 
beginning of the fourth week in Lent, and represents the same 
practice as in 1597-1600. At any rate, no one of these payments 
for license was made before the fourth week, pretty strongly 
indicating that the first three weeks were free from acting. 

It appears then that 1592-1635, the actors were supposed 
to be suppressed from the end of Shrove week to Easter Mon- 
day; but 1592-6 might obtain a license, which would permit 
them to act practically every day in the week through Lent. 
In 1598-1600, the license did not permit them to act the first 
three weeks in Lent, nor on the two sermon days for the fourth 
and sixth weeks; and only on Monday and Tuesday of Passion 
Week. This was still further modified by 1615, seemingly 
in 1614, through the complete prohibition of acting in the 
fifth week, which was Passion Week. Compensatory permission 
may just possibly have been granted, however, to act in the 
first three weeks, except the sermon days; but the dates of 
licenses pretty strongly indicate that such was not the case. 
Seemingly there was no further change before 1635, and 
probably not before the closing of the theaters in 1642. 

Thus in the period 1598-1600, besides fifty-two Sundays, 
we must also subtract twenty-six days as the smallest possible 
number made vacant for Lent, leaving two hundred and eighty- 
seven as the highest possible number of acting days, except in 
leap years, which added one, of course. Possibly this number 
was reduced two more after 1615. If the players received no 
license at all, the number of possible days was reduced to two 
hundred and seventy-seven. 

Having established the average uninterrupted acting year 
and week, we may now determine the average returns of the 
galleries for 1598-1600. From July 24, 1598, through June 2, 
1599, is a period of 314 days. But we must subtract thirty-six 
days, leaving 278 days. On the basis of a 300 day acting year, 
this would mean 228 performances for the period, to which we 
must add the eight days of acting in Lent, a total of 236. 
Since the total receipts from the actors’ half of the galleries 
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No. 
No. per- Total Average 
Time days | form- | Yearly Receipts daily 
ances | Average receipt 
Feb. 19- 126 105 305 £181 11s 5d £1 14s 7d 
June 23, 1592 
Dec. 29, 1592- 
Feb. 1, 1593 35 29 302 £49 13s £1 14s 3d 
Dec. 26, 1593- 
Feb. 6, 1594 43 30 255 £50 9s £1 13s 8d 
April 1- 
April 9, 1594 ) & 324 £ 14 16s £1 17s 
May 14- 
May 16, 1594 3 3 365 £ 63s £2 Is 
June 17, 1594- 
March 14, 1595 271 218 294 £339 4s £1 11s 1d 
Apr. 21- 
June 26, 1595 67 57 311 £106 2s £1 17s 3d 
Aug. 25, 1595- 
Feb. 27, 1596 187 150 293 £224 12s £1 10s 
Apr. 12- 
July 23, 1596 103 85 301 | £115 6s £1 7s 2d 
Oct. 27- 
Nov. 15, 1596 20 16 292 £17 B £1 1s 5d 
Nov. 25, 1596- 
Feb. 12, 1597 80 59 269 £78 5s £1 6s 6d 
March 3- 
July 19, 1597 139 107 302 £130 4s £1 4s 4d 
[115] [95] 
July 27-28, 1597 
July 8, 1591 2 2 | 365 |£ 2 2s £1 1s 
Oct. 17, 1597- | 
March 4, 1598 139 [114] £ 65 16s 7d 11s 7d 
March 27- 
July 8, 1598 104 [76] £59 3s 5d 15s 7d 
July 24, 1598- 
June 2, 1599 314 [236] £351 £1 9s 9d 
Sept. 31, 1599- 
Feb. 9, 1600 132 [108] £102 18s 19s 1d 
March 3- 
July 12, 1600 132 [100] £111 &s £1 2s 3d 
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were £351, the average receipt at each performance from this 
source would be £1 9s 6d. From September 31, 1599, to July 
12, 1600, is a period of 286 days, from which we must subtract 
36 days for Lent, leaving 250 days. On the basis of a 300 day 
year, this would mean 205 performances, to which we must add 
nine days of acting in Lent, a total of 214 days. For these, 
£214 6s was received, or an average of £1 each performance. 
Thus the average receipt from the actors’ half of the galleries 
was usually £1 or more daily. 

This gives us a check on Henslowe’s previous entries. All 
the other receipts at the Rose check to this average,“ except a 
second set of entries beginning with January 24, 1597, and 
extending through November 5,“ as also the entries from 
October 21, 1597, through July 8, 1598. The first of these 
variants is balanced against an actual record of half receipts, 
so that it is shown not to conform. Besides, it averages too 
high. The second of these variants averages too low. The 
general average shows that Henslowe has recorded half of the 
gallery receipts, as theoretically he should, except in the two 
instances cited. 

What was Henslowe recording in the two exceptional in- 
stances? A glance at the table will show that the entries from 
October 21 [17], 1597, to July 8, 1598, uniformly are approxi- 
mately half the amount of the usual entries. They must there- 
fore record one-fourth the receipts for the galleries at this 
time. These receipts are not paid from the company, since 
they are not applied to its debt. The first natural suggestion 
is that they are intended for a partner of Henslowe’s. He 
and Cholmley had originally formed a partnership which was 
to have lasted till March, 1595; Henslowe and Alleyn formed 
such a partnership in 1600 at the Fortune, which partnership 
may not improbably have been carried over from the Rose. 
Burbage and Brayne formed such a partnership at the Theater.*’ 

Whatever their purpose, it is at least possible to show that 
these receipts of 1597-8 represent the owners’ fourth of the 
gallery receipts and not the actors’. To check against them, we 


“ See table. 

* Diary, Vol. I, pp. 51-4. 

“ Diary, Vol. I, pp. 68, 66. 

“ Wallace, C. W. The First London Theatre, p. 40. 
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have the receipts of Humphrey Jeffes for seven weeks January 
to March, 1598, amounting to £3 10s for his eighth of the 
quarter galleries, which returned a total in our entries for the 
same weeks of £26 9s 4d.“* This would make a difference 
between the two totals of £1 10s 8d on the quarter galleries in 
favor of the actors, or £3 10s 8d on the half galleries, an average 
of 8s 9d a week, or 18d a day. A little later, in May and June, 
1598, Gabriel Spenser received £1 1s 6d as his sixteenth share 
of the quarter galleries for four weeks, which returned a total 
in our entries for the same weeks of £16 5s.** This would make 
a difference between the two totals of 19s on the quarter 
galleries in favor of the actors, or £1 18s on the half galleries, 
an average of 9s 6d a week, or 19d a day. It appears then that 
this quarter of gallery receipts bore its half of an expense of 
about 18d or 19d a day. In neither of these instances, however, 
can we be certain that there was acting all six days of every 
week, so that the actual daily average may have been a trifle 
higher than that given. 

When we check a series of actors’ receipts in 1596 against 
Henslowe’s recorded receipts, we find the same regular dis- 
crepancy, in approximately the same amount. We have seen 
that the Admiral’s company through Alleyn drew on Henslowe 
for certain small sums May-July, 1596,5° and repaid him with 
selected daily receipts. These are evidently the actors’ half of 
the galleries on those days, since they are approximately the 
same sums that Henslowe enters on the same days.*' But they 
are in every instance except two slightly larger. In one of these 
two exceptional instances, the sums are the same; in the other, 
it is a shilling larger. 

From these instances, it appears that these entries of 1597-8 
are not for the actors, and hence must be for the owners. From 
what source could such a slight but regular discrepancy between 
the gallery receipts of actors and owners arise? In the original 
partnership agreement between Henslowe and Cholmley, it was 
agreed that they should collect or have collected the receipts in 
the galleries.* The quarrels between James Burbage and rival 

48 Diary, Vol. I, pp. 67, 68. 

Diary, Vol. I, pp. 63, 66. 

8 Diary, Vol. I, p. 126. 

51 Diary, Vol. I, pp. 30, 42. 

8 Diary, Vol. II, p. 45. 
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claimants at the Theater show that the same custom existed 
there.* From the nature and origin of the custom, the owners 
would naturally collect the receipts of the galleries, or have 
them collected. 

Then how did the owners provide “gatherers?”’ The most 
definite instance I know is that of Thomas Woodford, who 
claimed in 1613 a gatherer’s place at the Red Bull.* First, 
however, we must clear up a tangle in the statement of the value 
of this gatherer’s place. The suit of Woodford against one 
Aaron Holland was for two things: “a seaventh parte of the 
said playhowse and gallaries with a gatherers place there [to] 
belonginge or apperteyninge.’* The court order of May 10, 
1613, does not mention the amount of the share, but gives for 
the second item “eighteen pence A weeke due to the gatherers 
place.’ It is perfectly clear then that the share was a seventh 
share. But there is some confusion as to the gatherer’s place 
which belonged to it. The order of May 15, 1613 turning the 
case over to referees, proceeds to confuse and fuse the two items 
into one, as “the eighteenth penny and the eighteenth part.... 
of the Galleries,’’*’ and the consequent report necessarily follows 
suit, though it shows clearly that both items were involved. 
Thus the order and report should have been upon a seventh 
share, instead of an eighteenth, the latter figure coming clearly 
from the statement that the gatherer’s place attached to this 
share was worth “eighteen pence A week.” Correct or incorrect, 
this is the only fundamental statement we have on the fee for 
the gatherer’s place. It appears then that the housekeepers bore 
proportionally the expense of gathering, and that this total 
expense was about 10s 6d a week, or approximately 1s 9d each 
performance. Thus the seventh share had carried with it a 
seventh responsibility for gathering, amounting to 18d a week; 
but it is not clear whether this amount is the wage of one 
gatherer or three. If one, the wage was 3d each performance. 
If three, it was 1d each performance. Since, as we shall see, 
this latter was the wage of the gatherers at the Hope in 1614-15, 


* Wallace, C. W. The First London Theatre, pp. 17, etc. 
“ Wallace, C. W. Three London Theatres, pp. 10 ff. 

% Tbid., p. 18. 

 Tbid., p. 11. 

? Ibid..p 11 
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it was likely so at the Red Bull in 1613. Thus there were prob- 
ably about twenty-one gatherers at the Red Bull, as there were 
nineteen at the Hope. As settlement at the Rose for this 
period seems to have been daily, the gatherers would have been 
paid after each performance by Henslowe, out of the owners’ 
half. Therefore, the owners’ half would be less than the actors’ 
half by the gatherers’ fee. 

This fee, as we shall see, totaled 19d a day at the Hope in 
1614-15, which agrees exactly with our two estimates above of 
18d or 19d a day at the Rose in 1598, and of about 21d at the 
Red Bull in 1613. This was also the approximate amount at the 
Rose in 1596, as shown by the entries mentioned above. But 
before we attempt to figure this amount, we must notice certain 
things about the accounts. To begin with, Henslowe was not 
an expert accountant, and preferred to deal only with round 
numbers. Thus pence rarely figure in his entries, and when 
they do it is usually as a six pence or half a shilling. It has 
been supposed by some that this indicates a minimum gallery 
fee of 6d in the early years, increased to 1s later; but this can 
hardly be true, since the table shows that gallery receipts 
gradually declined instead of growing larger.** From another 
angle, the same thing is indicated. Since the later average for 
half of the galleries was about £1 5s, at 1s each there would be 
an average of only fifty persons in the whole galleries. Henslowe 
at the beginning simply did not trouble about the odd pence, 
and finally did not record pence at all. In their payments, the 
actors followed the same plan. Consequently, the difference 
between Henslowe’s records of owners’ half and actors’ half 
will give the gatherers’ fee only approximately. Also, since the 
gatherers’ fee is so small a part of the whole, it cannot be 
derived from single entries; but must be determined by grouping 
all entries together and considering their combined differences. 

The actors made twenty-three payments from May 10, 
to July 8, 1596. For the same period, Henslowe records the 

8 This decline in gallery receipts probably indicates that the Admiral’s 
were gradually losing their courtly clientele. Perhaps this was in part the result 
of a more or less conscious policy on their part, since they replaced the Rose by 
the Fortune, which was built for size, and in a neighborhood of “citizens.” 
Still they may merely have been following their box office receipts, which showed 
that with their abilities they could draw larger crowds and make more money 
by putting on the type of thing that appealed to “citizens.” 
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owners’ half in daily receipts. Doctor Greg has shown that 
many of these dates are inaccurate;*® but this does not seriously 
affect our purpose, since the two series are parallel, and hence 
would regularly have corresponding dates. Several obvious 
corrections, however, must be made. On June 23, the dis- 
crepancy between entries as they stand is evidently too great 
to be correct, but Doctor Greg has shown that the second entry 
in the owners’ half for June 22 is really for June 23, so that this 
entry corresponds to that under June 23 in the actors’ half. 
There is also a large discrepancy in the entries for May 24, the 
actor entry corresponding to the owner entry of May 25. This 
adjustment would force the actor entry of May 25 to the owner 
entry of May 26, with which it corresponds much better. Evi- 
dently Henslowe did not receive the actors’ half galleries May 
24; but entered the receipts for May 25 and 26 as if they were 
continuous with those of May 22 and 23, a regular habit of his. 
As a matter of fact, all these dates are on a wrong calendar, 
so that the entries just noted represent a compound confusion. 
On both May 12 and 13, Henslowe has entered the same sum 
to the actors, while for the owners he enters 5s less on May 13, 
showing that he has simply repeated his entry for May 13, so 
that this entry too must be omitted. On May 15, Henslowe 
records no receipts at all for the owners, necessitating another 
omission. On July 8, Henslowe begins a series of confused and 
repeated dates, so that we are forced also to omit this, his last 
entry for the actors.*° It would appear too that on June 26, 
Henslowe forgot to deduct the gatherers’ fee, entering the same 
amount for actors and owners, so that we must make a fourth 
omission. Adding the remaining nineteen entries, we get £33 7s 
as the actors’ half, while for the same days Henslowe records 
£31 4s for the owners, which leaves £2 3s for the gatherers, 
or 2s 3d each performance. 

Ben Jonson’s share on July 28, 1597" shows the same dis- 
crepancy. He received 3s 9d as an eighth share, which would 
give the actors £1 10s, while Henslowe records £1 8s for the 
owners, giving the usual 2s difference for the gatherers. 


8 Diary, Vol. II, p. 326. 

* Possibly in this entry of July 8, Henslowe simply exchanged actors’ 
half and owners’ half. 
®" Diary, Vol. I, p. 47. 
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But when we examine minutely Henslowe’s method of 
calculating, we find that this 2s 3d average for the gatherers 
is probably too high, due to his method of dealing with pence. 
Fortunately, we have the owners’ half for one whole week 
October 31-November 5, 1597, given daily in shillings, as well 
as the total for the week given to the penny.” The daily receipts 
given only to the shilling amount to £5 12s for the week. The 
quarter galleries for this week returned £2 18s 10d, which would 
be £5 17s 8d for the half galleries, or 5s 8d more than the other“ 
entry. This, however, must have been an exceptional week, 
since Henslowe discarded nearly a shilling each day. On the 
average, it should have been hardly as much as 6d a day, or 
about 3s a week. Thus the correction to be applied on this basis 
should average about two and one half per cent of the full half 
galleries. If this was approximately the amount of correction 
needed in 1596, we should add 16s 8d to our £31 4s for this 
“personal equation” of Henslowe’s, which would give £32 Os 8d, 
and leave the gatherers £1 6s 4d for the nineteen performances, 
an average of 17d a day, as against our 18d and 19d in 1598. 
It appears then that the gatherers at the Rose 1596-8 received 
approximately the same amount as at the Hope 1614-15. 

We may also notice that it is Henslowe’s shilling habit 
that causes these entries of 1596 to vary from 1s to 4s, instead 
of being steadily one or two. Of our nineteen entries, six vary 
by 1s, seven by 2s, one by 3s, and five by 4s. In a record of 
1614-15, which we shall examine shortly, we shall find that 
Henslowe in the division first gave the actors even money, so 
that in 1596, when he was dealing with shillings, unless the 
total sum happened to be even shillings, the amount he records 
for the owners is less than half of the total by the amount it 
would take to make the even shilling for the actors. The owners’ 
half might thus be nearly two shillings less than the actors’ 
half. Besides, he did not record the fraction of a shilling for the 
owners, so that in each item for them there was usually a sum 
of from id to 11d unrecorded on this account. Thus these two 
variants, together with the gatherers’ fee are sufficient to cause 
the variation of from 1s to 4s between the corresponding actor 
and owner entries. 

Perhaps one illustration of Henslowe’s probable calculation 
will make the matter clearer. On May 10, 1596, Henslowe 

® Diary, Vol. I, pp. 54, 68. 
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records 30s for the actors, but only 26s for the owners. The real 
amount must have been a fraction above 58s—for the sake of 
illustration let us say 6d. Half of this sum would be 29s 3d, 
which Henslowe would divide as 30s for the actors and 28s 6d 
for the owners. If the fee to gatherers was 19d as at the Hope 
in 1614-15, this sum subtracted would leave 26s 11d, which 
Henslowe would enter as 26s. But he kept the odd pence, as 
shown by our weekly record above, and presumably used this 
remainder in his next day’s record, still further to increase our 
difficulty in getting an accurate account of his methods and 
results. 

We may now see the probable explanation of why Henslowe 
should have entered a one-fourth share for a few months, when 
he has in all other cases entered a half. We have seen that at the 
beginning of this period the Admiral’s and Pembroke’s men were 
cooperating, so that each organization would thus receive half 
of the actors’ half of the galleries. Henslowe’s practical unit 
would then be the fourth of total gallery receipts, which explains 
the peculiarities of these entries. We have now found that all 
regular entries after July 29, 1598, are for the actors’ full half 
of the galleries, accounted weekly; those from October 21 [17], 
1597, to July 8, 1598, are for the owners’ fourth of the galleries, 
after the gatherers’ fee had been paid, accounted weekly; all 
entries before October 21, 1597, except the second set of entries 
January 24, 1597-November 5, 1597, are for the owners’ half 
of the galleries, after the expense of gathering has been deducted. 
The last set of entries chronologically is to be applied to the 
actors’ debt; the first is for Henslowe’s own information, or 
for his use in settling with his real or hypothetic partner in the 
business; the middle set of entries arises from the added neces- 
sity of keeping the amalgamated companies straight. 

Finally, what was the reason of the double entries from 
January 24, to November 5, 1597? The first set of entries, as 
we have seen, must represent the owners’ half of the gallery 
receipts. Since the second set of entries bears no definite rela- 
tion to the first set, it cannot represent the actors’ half. Perhaps 
further light may be thrown on the possibilities for this entry, 
if we examine the method of making up this record of receipts 
at the Hope in 1614-15, where we have practically complete 
information from Henslowe and Alleyn. 
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For one of the plays at the Hope in 1614-15, we seem to have 
all Henslowe’s statistics in rough form, showing his method of 
keeping this information. On the back of a sheet of paper 
containing some of Alleyn’s accounts for 1614-15 is the following 
jotting, as Doctor Greg thinks in Henslowe’s own hand.® 

14 day the noble grandchild 

hole 0 16 

half 0 1 

re 0 1 

creset 0 0 





15 day 

From our analysis of customs concerning shares, it would 
appear that by “hole” Henslowe indicates either the total 
receipts from all sources on The Noble Grandchild, or the whole 
door receipts. The jotting by Alleyn, which we shall discuss 
next, will show that the latter is the case. By “half” he means 
the half galleries, in this case the actors’ half, as the next two 
entries show. The last two entries, marked “‘re’’ and “‘creset”’ 
represent approximately the other half galleries, the first repre- 
senting the owners’ rent after the gatherers’ fee, represented by 
the second, had been deducted. Evidently the galleries returned 
35d, halving which would necessarily give 1s 6d and 1s 5d. Since 
the price of admission was regularly 1d, the door receipt of 
16s 9d means that two hundred and one people witnessed this 
performance of The Noble Grandchild, unless indeed a few more 
came through the tiring-house door. Of the two hundred and 
one, only thirty-five could have entered the galleries, even if all 
stopped in the penny section. Since at least a few likely went 
into the higher priced sections, there were probably fewer than 
thirty-five in the galleries. The three pence for gatherers 
seemingly indicates that only three were needed for this 
performance, one for the tiring-house door, and one for each 
wing of the galleries. Evidently this was not a good audience, 
mostly ‘“‘groundlings,” but we have records at the Rose which 
are about as bad. Since the audience for this performance was 
small, and evidently not normally distributed, we cannot be 
sure of the accurate relation between average returns from the 
door and galleries; but in this instance the door returned nearly 

6 Greg, W. W. Henslowe Papers, p. 84. Incidentally, this item connects 
Alleyn with the company 1614-15. 
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six times as much as the whole galleries, whereas more trust- 
worthy statistics given below will indicate that on the average 
it returned about twice as much. But both sets of statistics 
indicate that the greater part of the audience regularly was of 
the groundlings. Here then at the Hope we evidently have a 
bear-baiting theater, with large pit and relatively small and 
poor galleries; in consequence, a theater that will accommodate 
a large audience of groundlings. 

It seems possible also to show that Alleyn has given us the 
complete statistics for this year 1614-15 at the Hope, though 
without labeling them so. Our chief clues to identification come 
from the statements of actors in 1613-15. Since Henslowe 
agreed to pay the actors 40s, or as the actors say, 50s, for each 
day they permitted him to use the building for bear baiting, 
this amount may be considered the approximate average profit 
to the actors for a single day. The actors were entitled to half 
the galleries and all the proceeds at the outer door; but since 
Henslowe was then receiving their half of gallery receipts for 
furnishings, which they did not use anyway when they did 
not play, it is probable that this compensation of 40s or 50s 
was intended to balance their average door receipts. The door 
receipts at the Globe 1634-5 were about 53s each day. This 
estimate would mean that the company probably received in an 
uninterrupted year of acting, such as this year 1614-15 seem- 
ingly was, from £600 to £800 as the receipts at the door for the 
actors. The actors say that Henslowe admits they had paid 
him £300 on their debt, presumably from their half of the 
galleries.6 This would make gallery returns £600 for the year, 
a total income from all sources of £1200 to £1400 per annum. 

With this general information before us, we can now show 
that one of Alleyn’s jottings® represents the receipts at the Hope 
in this very year 1614-15. These are theatrical receipts of some 
kind, as shown by the fee to the Master of the Revels. Of the 
theaters with which Alleyn was connected, the receipts must 
be from either the Hope or the Beargarden, since the statistics 
do not fit the regular type of theater, in which gallery receipts 
surpass those from the pit. Alleyn records without comment: 

* Greg, Papers, pp. 86-90. 


% Greg, Papers, p. 89. 
%® Greg, Papers, p. 110. 
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Besides y® money w™: wase 
Taken vp for y* Reull* 


The items are exclusive of each other, since they are summed 
up in a grand total. The first line evidently represents receipts 
at the outer door, which, as we have just seen, were probably 
approximately this amount at the Hope in 1614-15, though 
possibly a little less. The second line represents the actors’ 
full half of gallery receipts, the total receipts being roughly 
£425, somewhat less than the receipts we have just estimated as 
probable for the Hope 1614-15. The remaining three items 
represent the owners’ half galleries. The £83 is his clear gain, 
reminding us that Alleyn estimated an average clear gain of 
£60 per annum from the Beargarden.®’ The next two items, 
amounting to £21 1s 10d, represent the gatherers’ fees. 

It is to be noted too that these items for gatherers are given 
in two divisions, the second of which evidently represents the 
wage of one gatherer. For 1614-15, the actors had charged 
against Henslowe “Jtem havinge 9 gatherers more then his 
due itt Comes to this yeare from the Companie.. . . 10".’ 
Thus each gatherer received £1 2s 3d. The amount Alleyn 
gives for the single gatherer is £1 2s id; but since his total 
addition is 2d greater than it should have been, probably he 
too should have written £1 2s 3d. This supposition finds 
confirmation in the fact that the larger sum of £19 19s 9d is 
evidently the wage of eighteen gatherers at £1 2s 3d each. This 
number of gatherers is confirmed by the statement of the actors 
above. Henslowe as owner, under the old custom should have 
paid all gatherers required for the galleries; but instead he had 
charged half of them (nine) to the actors, on the theory that the 
latter were receiving half the gallery receipts. There were thus 


87 Greg, Papers, p. 107. 
*8 Greg, Papers, p. 89. 
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eighteen gatherers for the galleries, as is also shown by Alleyn’s 
account. The other gatherer of Alleyn’s jotting is either for the 
outer door or for the tiring-house door, almost certainly for the 
latter, since it would also be the owners’ duty to pay him, but 
the actors’ to pay the gatherer at the outer door. 

These fees to gatherers make it certain, I believe, that 
Alleyn’s jotting is for the Hope 1614-15, so that this account 
gives us the authentic figure of the actors’ earnings. I see no 
other way to account for the coincidence in the amount of 
these fees for gatherers, whether the gatherers were on a wage 
or a commission basis. Almost certainly each gatherer received 
a penny, or the price of one admission each night for his service, 
indicating about 267 acting days this year of 1614-15. Since 
the company claimed about forty weeks of acting this year,** 
from which one day every two weeks is to be deducted for bear- 
baiting, it is evident that the days would be in the general 
neighborhood of the number indicated. In view of the coinci- 
dence in these fees, as also the general correspondence of other 
approximately known receipts, I consider it certain that Alleyn 
is here jotting the receipts for the year 1614-15 at the Hope. 
We have also just seen in the case of The Noble Grandchild 
that Alleyn had some connection with the Hope in 1614-15. 
How he was connected I do not know, unless he had been called 
in as mediator, though of course he was so closely connected 
with “my father Hinchloe” that his possessing the information 
is not peculiar. Too, he was called in before the end of the 
next year, 1615-16, to take over Henslowe’s interests at the 
Hope, which he seems to have inherited. The final item of 
Alleyn’s jottings, to the Master of the Revels, which was not 
included in his sum, can also be determined. It would be the 
remainder of the owners’ half galleries, which totaled approxi- 
mately £212 2s 8d, the same sum as the actors received. Since 
profit and gatherers’ fee amounted to £104 14s 9d, the approxi- 
mate amount left for the Master was £107 7s 11d, though this 
amount is probably to be reduced by repairs, etc. The Master 
had rapidly increased his charge to £3 per month about 1600,” 
and Herbert claimed at the Restoration that he had received 
£100 per annum from each play house before the closing of the 


8° Greg, Papers, p. 88, note to line 39. 
% Diary, Vol. II, pp. 116-18. 
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theaters. Evidently that was the approximate amount his 
predecessor had received for this year 1614-15 at the Hope. 
He made the owners share with him. The total receipt was 
£1298 10s 3d, as compared with our estimate of £1200 to £1400 
at the Hope 1614-15. 

While we are about the matter, we might as well check up 
briefly the actors’ receipts at the Hope for this year 1614-15. 
Alleyn gives us the accurate statistics; while the actors, having 
no means of accurate knowledge, in their Articles of Grievance 
give us at best only the best of their belief and opinion. They 
had begun the year with £124 debt, and by the end of the year 
had increased this debt to “600": and odd.”™ As the actors 
tell us, at least £30 of this debt had been incurred as extra 
wages to certain members. They had spent probably about 
£450 for furnishings. Toward this debt of £600 they had applied 
their half of the galleries, £212 2s 8d, though they say Henslowe 
admits they have paid him £300. Possibly they had paid Hens- 
lowe some £80 or £90 from other sources; quite likely this 
represents some settlement of an £80 debt to one Griffin. When 
therefore Henslowe “‘sold”’ the stock to the company of 1615-16 
for £400, it seems evident that the reorganized company 
merely assumed the debt of its predecessor, since £400 plus 
£212 2s 8d equals £612 2s 8d, the “600": and odd” of the 
actors’ statement. Probably then the alleged £300 is an exagger- 
ation, unless it does in some way include the £80 to Griffin. 
It is evident too that the half galleries at the Hope would not 
pay in a single year for furnishings necessary to set a company 
up, but this pay would need to be scattered over several years. 
Thus the person who furnished the company would need to 
protect himself so carefully that the company would be utterly 
at his mercy. 

Out of their receipts of £874 4s 9d at the door, the actors 
would find it necessary to pay their hired men at least some 
£300 or £400. They would also need to pay for their plays, 
some £200 as the actors seem to claim. Probably therefore the 
ten members shared about £300 or £400, some £30 or £40 each. 
Since, as we shall see, the total returns at the Rose had been 
about £4 10s per diem, and since the total returns at the Hope 
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for the 267 days were £4 1s 5d per diem, it is evident that 
returns at the Hope were much the same as at the Rose. 

Thus both Alleyn and Henslowe show us in 1614-15 that 
the custom was to note the total receipts of the actors at the 
outer door, the half gallery receipts of the actors, and the half 
gallery receipts of the owners divided into rent and the gatherers’ 
fee. This gave complete information on total receipts. Up to 
1597, Henslowe was interested only as owner, and hence 
entered only net receipts for owners, after the gatherers’ fee 
had been deducted, though he had still to pay out of these 
receipts the Master’s fee, and a few incidentals, such as repairs, 
etc. But in January, 1597, Henslowe modified the system 
he had used since 1592, by adding a parallel entry. At the 
same time, he changed his old formula of “R”’; i.e., “received,” 
to “‘tt’”’; i.e., “total,” indicating that in his two entries he is in 
some way recording total receipts. Thus the added entry must 
give either the total receipts to actors, which would include 
their half galleries, and all door receipts; or since the actors’ 
half galleries are approximately the same as the owners’, our 
entry may give only the door receipts. Since this entry is fre- 
quently smaller than the half gallery receipts, it could not 
include them, and thus must represent only the actors’ door 
receipts, which, as we have seen, formed a separate item in the 
accounts. This supposition is partially confirmed by the fact 
that we find frequent entries of pence, the outer admission on 
ordinary occasions probably being one penny, as it was regularly 
at public theaters. It appears then that by adding the gatherers’ 
fee to the first entry, doubling, and then adding the second 
entry we will get approximately the total receipts for any 
particular day. 

Henslowe was not necessarily in position to know these 
receipts accurately all the time; and it might be for this reason 
that in about one-sixth of cases he has made no entry of receipts, 
these blanks usually occurring in groups. The suggestion of 
keeping this information also, in addition to that concerning 
the galleries, evidently came when he started to keep his 
accounts on a slightly different system. He had been using a 
single column, expressing amounts under £3 in shillings, 
amounts above in pounds and shillings, all in Roman numerals. 
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But January 24, 1597, he began using arabic numerals, and 
expressing pounds and shillings separately. For January 24 and 
25, he originally gave only the receipts from the galleries in this 
way, using only two columns. Then he entered a block of 
receipts from January 26, to February 5. It then seemingly 
occurred to him that he ought for completeness to have a pence 
column. Therefore, he placed single zeros in a third column, 
carrying the process back through January 24 at the top of the 
page for the sake of uniformity. Finally, when he came to enter 
the items of February 7 to 12, he introduced the second set of 
entries, and again continued them back to the top of the page.” 
Thus it took him some three weeks to evolve his form. It would 
also appear that the records for as far as three weeks back were 
accessible to Henslowe. It would be natural, though not 
necessary, for Henslowe to want to keep tab on the earnings 
of these actors at this time, since they were borrowing from him 
both as a company and as individuals. The addition of this 
second set of entries would give him roughly all information 
concerning total receipts of all persons concerned. He would 
be in position to obtain this new information from Alleyn, who 
evidently handled the money for the company.” Still, he could 
not keep it so regularly and definitely as he could gallery re- 
ceipts, since this money did not pass through his hands at all. 
Yet his entries ought to be sufficiently accurate to give us the 
approximate relation between total returns from the galleries, 
and total returns from the door. 

From January 24 through July 28, 1597, Henslowe records 
£198 4s 10d in the second set of entries. There were one hundred 
and twenty-seven performances recorded, but Henslowe did 
not enter door receipts for twenty-two of them, leaving one 
hundred and five recorded. This gives a daily average at the 
door of £1 17s 9d. Since every person had to pay this fee, 
except those entering by the tiring-house door, if we knew the 
amount of the individual admission, we should know the 
approximate average attendance. So far as I can find, we have 
no record of the amount of the fee at the Rose; but in every 


™ Diary, Vol. I, pp. 223-4. 

% Tt is curious that the number of omitted receipts gradually grows greater. 
It is just possible that this fact is connected with increasing illness on the part 
of Alleyn, who was soon to retire temporarily from acting. 
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recorded instance at public theaters on ordinary occasions it 
was one penny. This would mean an average attendance of 
four hundred and fifty-three. This estimate may be con- 
siderably too high, however, since it includes new plays, at which 
a considerably larger fee seems to have been charged. But 
probably this excess would about counterbalance the few 
entrants through the tiring-house door. We cannot figure the 
highest attendance from the highest receipts on the same basis, 
because the scale of prices charged at such times was probably 
exceptional as well as the receipts. 

We may also get from these entries the approximate ratio 
of receipts at the outer door to those from the galleries. The 
average receipts from the owners’ half of the galleries during the 
same period had been £1 4s 9d, which would be £2 9s 6d for 
the whole. The gatherers’ fee would increase the amount to 
about £2 12s. The receipts at the outer door were thus about 
seven-tenths of those from the whole galleries, or one and two- 
fifths times those of the half galleries. With these ratios, we 
may figure approximate yearly receipts at the Rose, when we 
have receipts given for any definite part. 

These entries furnish rather significant clue to the type and 
size of audience attracted by any given play. Thus Chapman’s 
Blind Beggar of Alexandria was completing a very unusual run 
of twenty-two performances, the last three of which fall in 
these entries. The door receipts were £3 8s, £3, £3, while the 
owners’ half galleries were only 19s, 18s, 5s. If the admission 
was 1d, on each of these occasions somewhat more than seven 
hundred people saw the play, most of them from the pit, with 
but comparatively few in the galleries. Decidedly, The Blind 
Beggar was popular with the lower classes. But its early gallery 
receipts show that when it was new it was just as popular with 
the better classes. Chapman’s Humorous Day’s Mirth shows a 
very similar history. These two plays make it clear that Chap- 
man was a “money getter,” both with well-to-do and com- 
moners, the numerous performances and steadily large receipts 
showing why he could command a fancy price for his plays. 

Henslowe’s accounts also give us four clues to the compara- 
tive value of returns to the Admiral’s men at the Fortune, which 
replaced the Rose. Alleyn received November 11-December 14, 
1600, as his eleventh share of the proceeds for a week at the 
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Fortune £1 12s, the total amount shared for the week being 
£17 9s.% Alleyn’s receipt of £1 7s 6d February 23, 1602, “owt 
of the gallery mony’ must represent a similar transaction. 
Since, as we shall see, there were still eleven shares, the receipts 
for the week would be about £15 2s 6d.” We saw that the 
average daily return to the actors from half of the galleries at 
the Rose was in later days £1 5s, and from the doors £1 18s, 
the two amounting to £3 3s per diem, or £18 2s 3d for a 534 
day week. Both these entries to Alleyn would indicate that the 
total receipts from all sources were not greater, but possibly 
even less at the Fortune 1600-1602, than they had been at the 
Rose. 

Further light is given by Henslowe’s receipts on the private 
accounts of actors, extending from June 30, to November 1, 
1601, excepting only the weeks ending September 12, 19, 26.77 
Since the sums vary from week to week, but are the same for 
every actor recorded for any given week, it is evident that 
Henslowe is receiving the actors’ share from some definite total, 
presumably the actors’ half galleries. Since there were eleven 
members at this time, eleven times the weekly receipts of each 


actor will give the total receipt from the actors’ half galleries. 


Date Each actor No. of entries Total 
June 30, 1601 17s 8d 4 14s 4d 
July 4, 1601 14s Od 14s Od 
July 11, 1601 13s 4d 
July 18, 1601 16s Od 
July 25, 1601 16s id 
Aug. 1, 1601 5s 8d 
Aug. 8, 1601 10s 7d 
Aug. 15, 1601 15s 4d 
Aug. 22, 1601 15s 6d 
Aug. 29, 1601 20s Od 
Sept. 5, 1601 14s Od 
Oct. 3, 1601 5s Od 
Oct. 11, 1601 8s Od 
Oct. 18, 1601 3s 8d 
Oct. 25, 1601 2s 4d 
Nov. 1, 1601 3s 4d 
% Diary, Vol. I, p. 124. Incidentally, this is a good example of Henslowe’s 
approximate method of division. One-eleventh of £17 9s is £1 11s 9d, which 
Henslowe figures as even £1 12s. But if £1 12s be multiplied by eleven, the 
result is £17 12s, three shillings more than receipts. 
% Diary, Vol. I, p. 165. 
™ Diary, Vol. I, pp. 162, 163. 
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The average weekly receipts for the actors’ half galleries at the 
Rose had been £1 5sX534=£7 3s 9d. The average weekly 
receipt for each of the sixteen weeks recorded above was 
£6 4s id. If we omit the notably smaller entries beginning 
in October, for the remaining eleven weeks we get a weekly 
average of £7 18s 2d. Again it is evident that the receipts from 
the galleries at the Fortune June to November, 1601, were not 
greater than they had been for the Rose. 

The final clue to comparative receipts is Henslowe’s entries 
for December 26, 27, and 28, 1608.78 He records December 26, 
1608, £1 5s; for December 27, £2 5s; and for December 28, 
£2 4s 9d. At the Rose, he had recorded as the receipts of the 
half galleries for December 26, 1593, £3 1s; 1594, £2 6s; 1595, 
£3 2s; for December 27, 1593, £3 10s; 1594, £3 3s; 1595, 
£2 18s; 1596, £3 8s; for December 28, 1593, £3 10s; 1594, 
£2 12s; 1596, £3 4s. However, since Henslowe and Alleyn 
were equal sharers in the Fortune, it is probable that he is 
recording the owners’ fourth at the Fortune, instead of the 
actors’ half as at the Rose. The average receipt at the Rose 
for each of these days was almost exactly £3, or £9 for the three 
days. Henslowe records £5 14s 9d for the three days at the 
Fortune in 1608. If this represents one-fourth of the receipts, 
as it almost certainly does, we must multiply by two, giving 
£11 9s 6d as the receipt for half the galleries. Thus the receipts 
from the Fortune at Christmas, 1608, cannot possibly have been 
more than one-fourth greater than were the average receipts 
at the Rose. When the possibility that these are exceptional 
receipts is taken into consideration, and when we remember 
results in the period 1600-1602, it seems probable that still in 
1608 the receipts from the Fortune were about the same as they 
had been at the Rose. This supposition receives some con- 
firmation from the fact that the receipts at the Rose remained 
much the same throughout its existence. If the same was true 
at the Fortune, we should expect the receipts at the Fortune 
in 1608 to be about what they had been at the Rose, since they 
were so in 1600-2. Still, this last comparison applies only to 
the galleries of the two buildings, and gives no direct clue as 
to the comparative admission at the doors. Our only clue to this 
admission is the fact that the total share of the actors in the 

78 Diary, Vol. I, p. 214. 
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latter part of 1600, and early in 1602, had been practically the 
same as it had been at the Rose. Since total receipts and 
gallery receipts were about equal, the door receipts must also 
have been approximately equal. Certainly the income at the 
Fortune could not have been very much greater than it had 
been at the Rose, though the former building was probably 
somewhat larger than the latter. But it must be remembered 
that a larger building would bring larger returns only when a 
larger and better paying audience was secured. 

These comparative figures receive further confirmation 
from another source. Probably in 1613, Charles Massye asked 
Edward Alleyn for a loan of £50, promising to repay it with 
interest by letting the business manager of the company, 
Edward Jubye, turn over all Massye’s share of the gallery 
money at the Fortune, and one-fourth of his share of the 
door-receipts for a year in payment.”® If it became evident at the 
end of six months that this would not suffice, then Massye 
would turn over his full share less a mark per week for household 
expenses. If the actors’ half galleries returned about as much 
as the door, as was true at the Globe, upon which the Fortune 
was modeled, Massye thought five-eighths of his total receipts 
would be a little more than £50, or his total receipts would be 
at least £80. Since there were at the time fourteen shares, this 
would mean an estimated total annual return of more than 
£1120. If the door returned one and two-fifths as much as the 
actors’ half galleries, as was true at the Rose, Massye estimated 
nine-sixteenths of his receipts would be a little more than 
£50, or his total receipts would be at least £89. This would 
be an estimated total of at least £1246 for the fourteen shares. 
Massye must then have estimated the returns to actors as 
about £1100 or £1200 in a good year, but provided against the 
contingency of a poor year in his agreement to turn over all 
his share for the latter part of the year except a mark per week, 
if that became necessary. At the Rose in an uninterrupted 
year the actors might have received £900 to £1260. It is 
evident then that Massye’s estimate makes the possible returns 
at the Fortune approximately the same as at the Rose. 

Not only the receipts of an acting company are given by 
Henslowe’s Diary, but its expenses as well. Henslowe furnished 
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the Admiral’s company consecutively from October, 1597, to 
March, 1603. These five and one-half years ought to give us a 
fair idea of the expenses incurred by a company. We must 
regard the expense as given in the accounts, however, as a 
minimum, since Doctor Greg has shown that the company did 
not draw on Henslowe for all its expenses.*® The items may be 
placed under the three heads of plays, clothes, and incidentals. 
It is certain that many of the items here placed under incidentals 
were really for clothes, but Henslowe has not always stated 
exactly what each item was for. In the five and one-half 
years, the company spent £653 Os 5d for plays, an average of 
£118 14s 8d per annum. During the same time, it spent £442 
4s 1d for clothes, an average of £80 8s Od per annum. All other 
items of expense amounted to £187 9s 6d, or £34 1s 9d per 
annum. This account does not include wages, which would be 
paid directly by the company out of its takings at the outer 
door. This means that the company called on Henslowe to pay 
on an average £233 4s 5d per annum for plays, clothes, and 
incidentals. Doctor Greg has shown that the company did not 
call on Henslowe to pay for all of its plays, and the same must 
be true concerning clothes. For instance, from September 29, 
1600, through March 25, 1601, a whole winter season, half a 
year, Henslowe was called on to pay for only £1 19s worth of 
clothes, the whole recorded expense for this half year being 
only about £40. For the two solid business years at the Rose 
March 13, 1598—March 25, 1600, Henslowe paid out £681 8s 2d 
for the company, or £340 14s 1d perannum. When the company 
went to the Fortune," its relations with Henslowe seem not to 
have been so close. Of course, the extra expense of getting the 

® Diary, Vol. Il, pp. 124-6. 

® Doctor Greg (Diary, Vol. II, p. 63) is probably right in supposing that 
certain jottings of Alleyn’s (Greg, Papers, p. 110), represent his expense in 
furnishing the company at the Fortune 1602-8. The entries begin almost exactly 
where Henslowe’s leave off, and I know of nothing else for which Alleyn could 
have been at expense in these amounts. But it does not follow that these items 
represent the company’s total expense for furnishings. Since Henslowe and 
Alleyn may have been partners in furnishing the company, as they were in 
the building, Alleyn’s entries may represent only his half of the expense, a 
supposition to which color is given by the amounts entered. On the other hand, 
the company may have borrowed only part of its expenses from Alleyn alone. 
Consequently, we cannot very safely use this information till we get the above 
points better settled. 
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amalgamated company set up might possibly make the debts 
of the first years at the Rose heavier than those of the later, 
but it would also seem clear that the company was paying off 
Henslowe’s debt and getting from under his control as rapidly 
as possible. Probably Henslowe was speaking from past 
experience when he said some fifteen years later that if the 
amalgamated Princess Elizabeth’s company got out of his debt 
he would lose control of it. We may then pretty safely estimate 
the average expense of the company for the items enumerated 
as at least £300, with some probability of its being considerably 
greater. 

It is to be noticed that this amount does not include wages. 
The only item for wages is that for Henslowe’s own apprentice, 
James Bristow. Therefore, we must also attempt to estimate 
the yearly expense for labor. The normal wage at this time for 
hired men was six shillings per week, or £15 12s per annum. 
While the boys did not receive so much as hired men, neither 
were they so numerous, so that the extra wage of a few of the 
hired men would probably bring the wage of the boys up to 
average. Known instances in the company give about this six 
shilling average for hired men and boys. Fortunately, we have 
the plots of several plays that belonged to the company just 
about this time, so that we may estimate the number of persons 
in the company. In IJ Tamar Cam alone there were at least 
twenty besides members. The other lists of 1597-1602 confirm 
this as the approximate number of hired men and boys in the 
company. If we multiply the average wage per annum of £15 
12s by twenty, we get £312. Therefore, the expense of the 
company from this source would be in round numbers about 
£300 per annum, or about as much as was paid at this period 
for theatrical furnishings. The average yearly expenditure for 
the company must thus have been at least £600. The yearly 
expense of the slightly larger Shakespearean company in 1635 
was around £1000 per annum.®* 

We may also estimate fairly well the average net yearly 
income of the Admiral’s men for an uninterrupted year. In the 
later years, the « tors’ half of the galleries averaged about 
£1 5s each performance. For a 300 day acting year, the returns 


® Halliwell, Outlines, Vol. I, p. 313. 
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from this source would be about £375. Incidentally, the returns 
from the half galleries at the Rose are only £75 more than our 
minimum estimate for furnishings, this approximate relation 
being the reason that such furnishings were so often paid for 
out of or with the actors’ half of the galleries. We have seen 
that the return from the door was about one and two-fifths 
times that of the galleries. This would mean £525 from the 
door, which amount, plus £375 from the half galleries, gives 
a total income of £900 for the company. This gives the com- 
pany a net income of not over £300. The number of the sharers 
at this period varied from eleven to sixteen. Thus, if the 
company had an uninterrupted year, the average net income 
for each actor would be from £18 15s to £27 5s per annum. It 
appears then that a sharer might receive nearly twice the in- 
come of a hired man in an uninterrupted year. If the year 
was poor, he might receive considerably less than nothing. 

We can be even more definite, however, concerning income, 
since we have the practically complete record of income and 
expense for the financial year March 25, 1598—March 24, 1599. 
From one-fourth the galleries March 27, 1598-July 8, 1598, 
the returns were £59 3s 5d. Half the galleries, then, returned 
£118 6s 10d. From July 23, 1598, through February 24, 1599, 
half the galleries returned £247 3s. This leaves two weeks 
unaccounted for in July, 1598, and from February 24, to March 
25, 1599. The latter break is a regular one for Lent, so that we 
need make no allowance for this lacuna. There was almost 
certainly no acting in the two missing weeks of July, since 
1595-1600 the company regularly began a vacation about 
July.* The amount then from half the galleries for the year 
would be £365 9s 10d, as against our estimated average of 
£375. One and two-fifths times this amount gives us £511 
13s 4d as the receipts at the door, the two giving £877 3s 2d 
as the total receipts for the actors. To this may be added 
the £20 they received December 3, 1598, for previous per- 
formances at court, giving a grand total of £897 3s 2d for their 
receipts. From March 25, 1598, to March 24, 1599, the debt of 
the company with Henslowe was £399 15s 4d. Judging by the 
amount, this probably covers the expenses of the company for 

% Diary, Vol. II, pp. 86, 94. 

“ Murray, Vol. I, p. 139. 
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the year, except for a few minor items. We may take the total 
expense as even £400. To this we may add £300 as the wages 
of hired men and boys. The total expense would thus be £700, 
the gross income in round numbers £900, the net income £200 
for the year. There were thirteen sharers throughout this year, 
and probably two others till September to divide this amount. 
Thus each should have cleared not over £15 9s 3d. As a matter 
of fact, the company paid only about half of its debt to Hens- 
lowe, so that each member actually received about £30 clear. 
Probably the company knew its average, and tried to balance 
years by permitting a certain portion of the debts in poor years 
to go over. But these figures at once make it evident why in 
poor years so many companies broke. 

We also get some idea of expenses from the accounts of 
Worcester’s men, which succeeded the Admiral’s for a time at 
the Rose. From August 17, 1602, through March 7, 1603, 
this company drew on Henslowe for £220 13s 3d. Of this, 
£85 4s was for plays, £137 4s 9d for clothes, and £9 Os 1d for 
incidentals.* The expense of the company thus averages about 
£33 2s per month, or £397 4s per annum, being almost exactly 
the same as that of the Admiral’s men March, 1598—March, 
1599. It would seem, therefore, that the yearly expense of an 
ordinary company around 1600, excluding wages, was about 
£400. Again, however, these expenses are for a company just 
setting up, and may thus have been above the ordinary. 

This expense continued heavy from year to year because the 
theatrical stock was not of a nature to last long. Consequently, 
the stock of the largest and best established companies did not 
amount to so great a sum as we might at first suppose. The 
stock of the Admiral’s men was estimated January 3, 1589, 
at £150.% Jones and Shaa were together paid £50 for their 
shares of the stock belonging to the Admiral’s men February 
7-23, 1602.87 Since there were eleven shares, this would place 
a valuation of £275 on the stock of the company at that time, 

® The figures do not exactly balance, since Henslowe’s total is not exactly 
accurate. 

* Murray, Vol. II, pp. 121-2. 

® Diary, Vol. I, p. 164. The fact that the two together received but £50 
makes it improbable that the £50 paid Alleyn earlier (Diary, Vol. I, p. 122; 


Chambers, Eliz. Stage, Vol. II, p. 157) was for his share. Since he had been 
furnishing the company, it was more probably on that debt. 
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though the company was spending considerably more than that 
amount for stock each year. But around 1613, the price per 
share in this company had risen to £70 for a withdrawing 
member, but only £50 for a dead one.** Since there were at the 
time fourteen shares, the valuation on the stock would be from 
£700 to £980. About the same time, a share in the Queen’s 
company was valued at £80.%* Since there were ten shares, 
the valuation of the stock would be £800. In the same period, 
January 3, 1614, a share in the Shaksperean company was 
worth £50. Since there were twelve shares, the stock was 
valued at £600. This low valuation is doubtless due to the fact 
that the company had lost heavily from the fire at the Globe 
the preceding June. Even the hireling Princess Elizabeth 
company claimed that its stock was sold about February, 1615 
for £400." It is apparent that the value of the stock in the 
average company for men rose from about £150 when Shakspere 
began his career to about £800 or £1000 when he closed it. 
But even at its largest it represented the expenditure of but two 
years, indicating that the life of theatrical materials was short, 
as from their nature it must have been. Consequently, the 
average expense of upkeep for an established company was 
probably not notably less than the expense for a company 
just setting up. We may then be certain from our previous 
figures that in an ordinary year expenses for an average com- 
pany about 1600, were £300 to £400 per annum, excluding 
wages. 

These facts concerning company finance also help us to 
solve some further problems in the membership of the Admiral’s 
men. Our first definite list of this company in the period of its 
connection with Henslowe is given by Henslowe between 
entries of December 14, 1594, and January 14, 1595." It 


88 Greg, Papers, p. 64. 

® Fleay, F.G. A Chronicle History of the London Stage, p. 280. 

* Collier, J. P. Memoirs of the Principal Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare, 
pp. 182-8. 

" Greg, Papers, p. 89. Thus the £70 paid by George Andrews for a sixth 
share in Whitefriars 1608 was only an average price, and the £400 valuation 
on the stock not an unusually large one (New Shak. Soc. Transactions, 1887-92, 
pp. 269 ff). 

” Diary, Vol. I, p. 5; Vol. II, pp. 99-100. 
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names eight men without explanation: Edward Alleyn,® John 
Singer, Richard Jones, Thomas Towne, Martin Slaughter, 
Edward Jubye, Thomas Downton, and James Donstall. Our 
next list of the company is after the junction of Pembroke’s 
and the Admiral’s men in the autumn of 1597. It dates between 
October 11, 1597, and January 5, 1598," probably near the 
latter date. It names Singer, Jones, Towne, Jubye, Downton, 
Robert Shaa, William Birde, Gabriel Spenser, Anthony Jeffes, 
and Humphrey Jeffes, ten in all. Thus Alleyn, Slaughter, and 
Donstall of the earlier list do not appear. According to Hens- 
lowe, Alleyn had stopped playing before December 29, 1597.% 
Slaughter left the company July 18, 1597.% Donsiall last 
appeared August 3, 1597.%7 Thus the company suffered rather a 
large loss about the time of the inhibition of July 28, 1597. 
About this time Benjamin Jonson succeeded either Alleyn or 
Slaughter. Henslowe received 3s 9d as Jonson’s share under 
date of July 28, 1597.% Now Henslowe records his receipts 
from the half-galleries under this date as £1 8s. This sum 
represents half the gallery fees, minus the gatherer’s fee, which 
was about 2s. This would make the actors divide about £1 10s, 
of which the share to Jonson is an exact eighth. Thus Jonson 
received an eighth share of the actors’ half of the galleries, and 
must have been one of the eight sharers.’ He had written a 
part of The Isle of Dogs for Pembroke’s men, and had evidently 
just joined the Admiral’s before the explosion came which broke 
up acting for a time, and propelled Jonson into prison. Thus he 
had likely succeeded to Slaughter’s membership shortly after 
the latter left July 18, 1597. Probably Alleyn, and almost 
certainly Donstall, dropped out at the reorganization after the 
inhibition. However, Jones and Downton of the 1594-5 list 
had gone to Pembroke’s before February 20, 1597, and had 


* I have regularly used the orthography of Doctor Greg, varying only 
to follow an autograph. Facts from the Diary for which references are not given 
may be easily found by referring to Vol. II, Chap. IV of Greg’s edition, under 
the name of the person involved. 

* Diary, Vol. II, p. 91. 

*® Diary, Vol. I, p. 81. 

% Tbid., p. 54. 

7 Tbid., p. 201. 

*8 Diary, Vol. I, p. 47; Murray, Vol. II, p. 143. 
® Diary, Vol. I, p. 54. 
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returned to the Admiral’s later in the year. They were evidently 
succeeded, since there were eight members July 28, 1597. The 
only known candidates would be Samuel Rowley and Charles 
Massye, who sign the first account of the company 8-13 March, 
1598. Rowley first appears in the Diary August 3, 1597, though 
both Rowley and Massye seem to have been in the play of 
Frederick and Basilea, June 3, 1597. 

There were still eight sharers in one-fourth of the galleries 
January 21, to March 4, 1598. This is shown by the fact that 
the receipts from Humphrey Jeffes were £3 10s, while Hens- 
lowe’s one-fourth gallery receipts for the same time amount 
to £26 9s 4d. Since the gatherers’ fee is to be added to this 
amount, Jeffes’ share is evidently one-eighth of the actors’ 
fourth from the galleries, and the actors still number eight as 
before the association with Pembroke’s. Of the eight men in 
the Admiral’s before the inhibition, only six seem to have 
remained afterward. These six were Singer, Towne, Jubye, 
Rowley, Massye, and Jonson. There had been eight men in 
Pembroke’s while it was acting alone.'* Five of these Langley 


10 Against this evidence Doctor Greg’s weighty objection cannot hold 
(Modern Language Review, Vol. XVI, p. 323; confuting Thaler, [bid., Vol. XVI, 
p. 61). The fact of Jonson’s membership implies almost conclusively a long 
previous record as an actor. In the Shaksperean company, the period of acting 
before admission to membership was in all known cases—and most cases are 
fairly definite—at least the legal minimum of seven years of apprenticeship, 
whether or not the candidate was formally apprenticed. If the same rule held 
good in other companies—and being the law, presumably it did—, the inference 
is that Jonson had become an actor by July, 1590. This assumption dovetails 
quite well with the other known or pretty definitely inferred facts; and would 
help fill a gap in our knowledge. His marriage, certainly by 1595, almost cer- 
tainly by 1592 (Herford, C. H. and Simpson, Percy. Ben Jonson, Vol. I, p. 9) 
indicates a fairly settled life in London for that period. There would be plenty 
of room for his short military service in Flanders before our inferred date of his 
turning actor by or before 1590. As to his bricklaying, we are not forced to 
infer any specific time spent in that trade. In the right of his stepfather, he 
would doubtless be entitled to freedom of the trade, and may very well have 
been called on to help and learn in his “leisure” hours. The very fact that his 
stepfather was a bricklayer would in the minds of his contemporaries identify 
Jonson sufficiently with the trade to give point to the bricklaying gibes of his 
opponents, even though Jonson had himself never touched a brick. 

1 Diary, Vol. II, p. 375. 

1@ Wallace, C. W. The Swan Theatre and the Earl of Pembroke’s Servants 


E nglische Studien, Vol. XLIII, p. 345 ff). 
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sued, but three he released. The five sued were Birde, Spenser, 
Shaa, Jones, and Downton. Besides these, Humphrey Jeffes 
and probably Anthony must have come from Pembroke’s about 
this time. The two constantly run together, and Humphrey 
had at some time previously been with Pembroke’s,!™ while 
neither has previous record with Henslowe. Only one other 
person became a member about the time Pembroke’s men 
came to Henslowe. This is John Helle the clown, who bound 
himself August 3, 1597, to play till the following Shrovetide. 
In the same week, Henslowe bound Jones, Shaa, and Birde. 
All other members who gave Henslowe bond this year were 
from Pembroke’s. It seems almost certain therefore that Helle 
is the eighth Pembroke man. Also, since Jeffes was a Pembroke’s 
man, his receipt of an eighth of the actors’ fourth of gallery 
receipts indicates that Pembroke’s were still eight, and were 
dividing the actors’ share of gallery receipts with the Admiral’s. 
This is why Henslowe speaks of “‘humfreye Jeaffes hallfe 
sheare.”’ 

Were Alleyn and Donstall of the Admiral’s replaced, and 
if so who were their successors? We must trace the later history 
of the amalgamated company in order to find the clue. Hens- 
lowe received parts of shares from various actors in 1598, which 
throw some light on the number of sharers. Besides the account 
of Humphrey Jeffes already given, there are two others, one 
with Birde, and one with Spenser.‘ Since these two accounts 
are synchronous, we may consider them together. There is only 
one entry to Birde, dated June 17, 1598; but it is important 
because it is exactly the same amount as is given for Spenser 
at the same date, showing that the amount must come from 
some definite source common to both. Henslowe explains this 
source in the case of Spenser as “his share in the galleries.” 
When we compare the entries for these actors May 6—June 24, 
with Henslowe’s entries for the galleries, we find that they 
bear an approximately fixed relation, except the last entry. The 
first four entries to Spenser amount to £1 1s 6d. The corre- 
sponding entries for the galleries amount to £16 5s, to which 
we must add the gatherers’ fee. Spenser’s share is thus one- 
sixteenth of one-fourth of total gallery receipts. This indicates 


103 Mentioned in 3 Henry VI with Spenser and Sinklo. 
1% Diary, Vol. I, pp. 62, 63, 67. 
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that the actors had by this time become one company and were 
sixteen in number.'® Thus the eight Admiral’s men and the 
eight Pembroke’s had amalgamated to form one company. 
The signatures to the account of 8-13 March, 1598, give us 
ten of these sixteen names. These were Singer, Jones, Towne, 
Downton, Shaa, Birde, Spenser, H. Jeffes, Massye, and Rowley. 
Besides these, Jubye, and A. Jeffes were still with the company, 
as later signatures show. So was Benjamin Jonson, as he was to 
make painfully evident to a fellow member before the end of the 
year. Since Helle hired only till Shrovetide of 1598, and is no 
more heard of, he may or may not have left at the end of his 
time. This leaves at least two to be accounted for. These may 
have been Richard Alleyn, and Thomas Heywood, who gave 
Henslowe bond, only required of members, March 25, 1598, 
for two years. Also, Alleyn appointed payments for the Ad- 
miral’s men in January, £599, and May, 1600, a further con- 
clusive proof that he was at the time a member. Alleyn appears 
in the Diary as a witness as early as May 3, 1593. His next 
appearance is as negotiating loans from Henslowe beginning 
May 27, 1597.'% Heywood had possibly been with the Admiral’s 
men as early as 1594;'* he was certainly with them 14-29 
October, 1596. Thus we may list as fifteen of the sixteen 
members in May—June, 1598, Singer, Jones, Towne, Downton, 
Shaa, Birde, Spenser, H. Jeffes, Massye, Rowley, Jubye, A. 
Jeffes, Jonson, R. Alleyn, and Heywood. Up to Shrovetide, 
1598, Helle had been the sixteenth member. These exactly 
correspond to the number that Henslowe left record of having 
bound as members at this period, plus those otherwise officially 
known to have been members. We must consider this list then 
as practically beyond doubt. It seems indicated too that 
Thomas Hunt succeeded Helle in 1598. In the plot of a play for 


1 The proportions are not absolute in the four entries because only shillings 
are given in both sets of entries. Without the addition of the gatherers’ fee, 
the proportions range 14 4/7, 14 10/11, 15 1/5, 16 1/8. The first item is not 
credited; the sum of the other four is 20s. The last item does not represent a 


full sixteenth, probably because Spenser owed but 4s more: 
1% Diary, Vol. I, p. 205. 
1? Diary, Vol. I, p. 284; Murray, Vol. II, p. 141. 
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1597 Hunt appeared without title, but in his remaining two 
appearances, 1598, and 159"), he is “‘Mr.,” the official title of a 
sharer,'"* 

The company was not recruited after the amalgamation. 
This amalgamation had certainly taken place before May 1, 
1598, probably at the settling of accounts, 8-13 March, 1598. 
The companies were still receiving separate halves of gallery 
receipts up to March 8, as shown by the receipts of H. Jeffes. 
After March 4, Henslowe began a new series, still in fourths as 
previously; but all the actors now shared in each fourth, as 
the accounts of Birde and Spenser show. It was natural for 
Henslowe to continue this style of bookkeeping till there was 
need for a change July 29, 1598, since all desired information 
could be obtained from it. It was doubtless becaypse of this 
amalgamation that Henslowe made an “Inventary of the 
goods of my Lord Admeralles men, tacken the 10 of Marche in 
the yeare 1598,’ 

Jonson killed Spenser in September, 1598. He probably 
found it necessary to drop his membership after this event, 
though he later wrote periodically for the company."° Heywood 
seemingly left at the end of his two year bond March 25, 1600. 
R. Alleyn was buried November 18, 1601," but probably had 
withdrawn before July 10, 1600, since he did not sign the 
accounts with the eleven survivors. That eleven is the full 
number of members in 1600 is shown by the fact that Edward 
Alleyn was paid an eleventh part November 11—December 14, 
1600." Thus Thomas Hunt had also dropped out, and the 
Thomas Hunt who later appears with the youthful Princess 

108 This list of members removes Doctor Greg’s objections (Diary, Vol. 
II, p. 103), which he has now withdrawn, to Mr. Fleay’s supposition that the 
title “Mr.” meant sharer. Of the examples given, only Thomas Hunt may not 
have been a sharer. Unless he is en exception, I know no clear instance where 
any other than a sharer received the title. The title then must be considered 
very strong evidence that its bearer is a member. On the other hand, Doctor 
Greg has shown that the title is not always applied. Hence its omission is merely 
presumptive evidence that the person in question is not a member. 

109 Greg, Papers, p. 113; Review of English Studies, Vol. I, p. 274, note. 

10 Murray, Vol. II, pp. 143-5. 

11 Chambers, Elis. Stage, Vol. II, p. 299. 

U2 See Murray, Vol. II, pp. 131-141 for a full discussion of Edward Alleyn’s 
connection with the stage after 1596. 
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Elizabeth’s men was doubtless his son. The entry for 1600 just 
noted also establishes Edward Alleyn’s relation to the company 
at this time. There had been eleven sharers July 10, 1600, and 
that remained the number till about February, 1602, when 
Jones and Shaa departed together, leaving nine. Jones was 
probably intending to return to Germany, though we do not 
have record of him there till 1620."* Shaa was buried September 
12, 1603."4 Of the previous eleven sharers, Alleyn is not one; 
and Henslowe tells us that Alleyn stopped playing before the 
end of 1597.%5 This entry of 1600 also shows that Alleyn was 
not then a regular member, since if he had been he would have 
received his regular share through the regular channels, as the 
others did. He is evidently substituting, and hence is paid 
by the company as a whole, just as it would hire an ordinary 
actor, only Alleyn is given a share instead of a fixed sum. 
The company drew on its banker Henslowe for payment. In 
this case, Alleyn was doubtless substituting for Birde, who 
was in prison November 26, of this year, “for hurting of a 
felowe w® browght his wiffe a leatter.’""® The basis of agree- 
ment is evidently that for his services Alleyn shall have a full 
share. Besides, he was not responsible for company debts, 
which usually took from one-half to two-thirds of the actors’ 
income. It was a very advantageous arrangement to Alleyn, 
since he had no obligations, could quit at any time, and yet 
received for his services when he acted, a full share of the actors’ 
part as clear gain. On the other hand, famous Ned Alleyn was 


U3 Price, L. M. English>German Literary Influences, p. 136, and table 
opp.; Greg, Papers, pp. 94-5. 

4 Chambers, Elis. Stage, Vol. II, p. 339. 

us Diary, Vol. I, p. 81. 

18 This fact enables us to check a little more closely the date of the first 
week at the Fortune, for which Alleyn is paid. Since Mrs. Birde borrowed £3 
of Henslowe on Wednesday, November 26, to release her husband, the first 
week would not be later than that of November 24-29. Since the company 
came to composition with Alleyn on Tuesday, November 11, the first full week 
would not be earlier than that of November 17-22. Thus the first week at the 
Fortune was either November 17-22, or 24-29. The fact that Alleyn substitutes 
only one week would indicate the second of these, as otherwise it would have 
been necessary for him to substitute two weeks. Thus Doctor Greg is not far 
wrong when he places the opening of the Fortune “about the beginning of 
Dec. 1600” (Diary, Vol. I, p. 63). 
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probably worth every bit of it and more to the company. There 
is no indication that Alleyn acted with any degree of regularity 
after he withdrew as a regular member in 1597. He acted with * 
the Admiral’s men about the time they opened the Fortune; 
he probably acted with the Admiral’s men in some or all of 
their plays at court in the Christmas seasons of 1599-1600, and 
1600-1601. He received the pay for the latter season, amounting 
to £30, and turned all of it over to Henslowe on a debt of the 
company, except £1 10s."7 Alleyn also received £30 at court 
for the company two years later. He had been acting with the 
company again before February 23, 1602, receiving £1 7s 6d 
on that date as his share, Henslowe again acting as paymaster. 
Alleyn’s renewed close connection with the company dates 
certainly and regularly from May 22, 1601, when he authorized 
a payment for the company, his name thereafter figuring in 
several such authorizations, the last of which dates November 
3, 1602. He and Edward Jubye received pay at court February 
19, 1604, but Jubye alone April 17, 1604. Alleyn appears in two 
out of four plots after 1597, but these are plots of plays, some of 
which certainly, and all probably belonged to him personally. 
Probably then the company merely secured his services as an 
actor for especially important occasions, he being an honorary 
member. 

After Shaa and Jones withdrew about February, 1602, only 
nine members still remained. Singer is last mentioned January 
13, 1603; but appears as an ordinary groom of the chamber at 
the time of Queen Elizabeth’s funeral,"* though not in the 
livery list for March 15, 1604. Since he had been selected 
as a Queen’s man in 1583, he must now have been a man of 
some age, and probably had withdrawn. This left eight mem- 
bers to pass under the patronage of Prince Henry, who received 
patent as his servants April 30, 1606, though Alleyn also had 
received livery with the company for March 15, 1604, in his 


7 The £1 10s probably represents the fees Alleyn had to pay to get the 
warrant. For a £10 warrant, Henslowe had found it necessary or advisable to 
pay 7s to the clerk of the council, and 10s 6d at the “payhowsse” (Greg, Papers, 
pp. 108-9). 

18 Chambers, Eliz. Stage, Vol. II, pp. 177, 339 
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honorary capacity, and on that day had been Genius Urbis in 
the pageant of welcome performed by his company, speaking 
“with excellent Action, and a well tun’de audible voyce.’’!® 
And as Prince Henry’s men the organization may be left to its 
new honors. 

T. W. BALDWIN 


University of Illinois 


?? 


9 Withington, R. English Pageaniry, Vol. I, pp. 223-4. 
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FEMININE RIMES IN THE FAERIE QUEENE 


One of the most puzzling of Spenser’s minor peculiarities 
is his inconsistent use of feminine rimes in the Faerie Queene. 
I was led to a critical examination of this peculiarity by Pro- 
fessor Hiram Corson’s declaration! that “sometimes, but rarely, 
and chiefly in the later books, the poet uses double rimes in the 
sixth, eighth, and ninth verses.”’” As a general statement, this 
is true; but it is very indefinite, and it might be misleading in 
that it seems to imply that feminine rimes (double rimes) are 
merely less frequent in the earlier than in the later books, and 
that they occur in the sixth, eighth, and ninth lines only. 

As a matter of fact there is only one example of regular 
feminine rime (stages-sages-ages, II, ix, 47) in the entire first 
three books, whereas in the last three books and a fraction 
there are 163 regular feminine rimes. By regular feminine rimes 
I mean rime-words which are now and were in Spenser’s time 
pronounced in two syllables. I found further that these rimes 
occur almost as frequently in lines 1 and 3 (first position) 
and in lines 2, 4, 5, and 7 (second position) as in lines 6, 8, and 
9 (third position). By position, I mean the position of the rime 
in the stanza. All of Professor Corson’s references are to Book 
V, in which feminine rimes fall in the third position more fre- 
quently than in the other books. The following table will show 
by books the comparative position and distribution of feminine 
rimes: 


First Second Third 
Position Position Position Total 
Book IV 20 19 19 58 
Book V 12 19 23 54 
Book VI 16 10 14 40 
Book VII 7 1 3 11 
55 49 59 163 


The number of feminine rimes varies from canto to canto as 
well as from book to book. Cantos iv and viii of Book IV, 
Canto i of Book V, and Canto i of Book VI have none, while 
Cantos i, ii, and x of Book IV have ten, eleven, and nine respec- 
tively. In general they become less frequent as the poem 
progresses from Book IV to the end. 


14 Primer of English Verse, p. 98. 
91 
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Preterites and past participles in -ed, where the suffix is 
not pronounced as a separate syllable in Modern English but 
must be so pronounced in the Faerie Queene to satisfy the meter, 
constitute a second group of feminine rimes which we may call 
irregular. When the suffix is not meant to be pronounced as a 
separate syllable, the e is syncopated or represented by an 
apostrophe: e.g., inguird, charg’d.2 At the end of the line the 
suffix is usually written in full, and in this position it is some- 
times hypermetrical and sometimes the accented syllable of 
the last foot of the line. Such hypermetrical syllables never 
occur except in feminine rimes. Of these irregular feminine 
rimes only one appears in the first three books (pleased-eased, 
ITI, ii, 15); but 125 occur in the last three books and a fraction, 
distributed as follows: 


First Second Third 
Position Position Position Total 
Book IV 20 13 13 46 
Book V 13 14 16 43 
Book VI 12 10 8 30 
Book VII 2 1 3 6 
47 38 40 125 


If this table is compared with the table of regular feminine 
rimes given above, it will be seen that the distribution is practi- 
cally the same in both groups. 

Some words in Spenser’s poetry may be either monosyllabic 
or dissyllabic, as the meter requires, without change of form. 
The most common of these are words ending in -en and -er, 
such as knowen and power. When dissyllabic they always have 
this form, but when monosyllabic they usually, though not 
always, have the last vowel and consonant transposed: knowne, 
powre. Knowen is nearly always dissyllabic, but power occurs 
as a dissyllable within the line in only two instances.’ Con- 
sequently, when knowen and words of similar form are rimed 
I have counted the rime feminine, but when power and words 

* The contraction with the apostrophe is somewhat more common in the 


edition of 1596 than in the edition of 1590. 
3 Faerie Queene, I, xi, 42, 1; V, ii, 19, 7. 
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of the same form are rimed I have counted the rime masculine.‘ 
The word spirit is occasionally monosyllabic within the line, 
but it is used only twice as a rime word,’ and I have called it 
dissyllabic in both cases. The plural and possessive ending -es 
practically never constitutes a separate syllable when it occurs 
within the line, except where it is a separate syllable in Modern 
English also; consequently rime-words with this ending, which 
are fairly numerous, have been counted masculine.’ The -es 
and -s seem to be used indiscriminately as plural and possessive 
endings. 

In giving variety and flexibility to his verse Spenser showed 
a more liberal spirit than his contemporary poets. The use of 
feminine rimes, even in his earlier poetry, is one evidence of this 
liberalism. Professor Emile Legouis has shown how Spenser 
was led to employ trisyllabic feet and feminine endings, among 
various innovations, by the influence of Chaucer.’ Although 
Professor Legouis does not call attention to feminine rimes in 
Spenser and Chaucer, they naturally occur where hypermetrical 
syllables fall at the end of lines. Spenser may have been further 
induced to adopt double endings and double rimes through his 
study of Italian poetry. But from an examination of those 
passages of the Faerie Queene which, according to Professor 
R. E. Neil Dodge,® were imitations from Ariosto, I find no 

‘I have counted the rime masculine, of course, if the other words in the 
rime-group prove that knowen is intended to be monosyllabic: e.g., knowen- 
none-gone-tone (IV, vii, 14). It is impossible to determine certainly whether or 
not Spenser in all other cases meant knowen to be a feminine rime-word, and 
it cannot be positively affirmed that he never intended power to be a feminine 
rime-word. But, however his purpose might be construed, it would not ma- 
terially alter the total number of feminine rimes or change the proportions 
among the several books. 

5 Spirit-merit (IV, ii, 34); merit-spirit-disinherit (V, v, 36). 

® In the line, “Or who shall not great Nightes children scorne” (I, v, 23, 8), 
Nightes is dissyllabic; also in the line, “When Titan fair his beames did display” 
(III, vi, 6, 5), beames is dissyllabic. The latter is pointed out by Professor 
Emile Legouis in his Quomodo Edmundus Spenserus ad Chaucerum se fingens 
in Eclogis “The Shepheardes Calender” versum heroicum renovarit ac refecerit, 

. 40. 

y 7 Quomodo Edmundus Spenserus ad Chaucerum se fingens, etc., p. 32 and 
passim. 

* “Spenser’s Imitations from Ariosto,” Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass’n, Vol. 5 


(1897), pp. 151-204. See also the same, Vol. 35, p. 91 and Vol. 34, p. 225, for 
additions by Dodge and Gilbert. 
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evidence that Spenser used feminine rimes more frequently in 
these passages than elsewhere; consequently these imitations 
can have no bearing on the problem of why Spenser began to 
use feminine rimes only with Book IV. The imitation of Chaucer 
likewise is of no use in solving this problem, because it is more 
pronounced in The Shepheardes Calendar than in the Faerie 
Queene. 

One might expect to find a reason for the change in the 
chronological order of the poems; but this is not the case, for 
Spenser had used feminine rimes freely long before he began 
the composition of his masterpiece. Outside of the Faerie 
Queene they are rarest in the very earliest poems and most 
numerous in the poems written between 1576 and 1580. There 
are only four in the Visions of Bellay (210 lines) and two in the 
Visions of Petrarch (98 lines), while there are sixty-one in the 
Shepheardes Calender (2209 lines) and seventy-two in Mother 
Hubberds Tale (1388 lines). 

Although the date of the poem has nothing to do with the 
poet’s use of feminine rimes, the subject-matter and tone are 
important. In the Shepheardes Calender the eclogues for Febru- 
ary, March, and May have seven, ten, and thirteen feminine 
rimes respectively; whereas the eclogue for June has only one, 
and those for October and November have none at all. The 
eclogues that have no feminine rimes are the loftiest in tone and 
subject-matter in the poem. Of all Spenser’s poetry feminine 
rimes are most frequent in the comic and satiric Mother Hubberds 
Tale. There are thirty-two in the A moretti (1232 lines) and only 
seven in the loftier Epithalamion (433 lines). The Hymne in 
Honour of Love (307 lines) has ten feminine rimes and the 
Hymne in Honour of Beautie (287 lines) has twelve; but, in 
contrast to these, the more serious Hymne of Heavenly Love 
(287 lines) and Hymne of Heavenly Beautie (301 lines) have only 
seven and five respectively. These figures include irregular as 
well as regular feminine rimes as defined above. 

My conclusion, then, is that Spenser, when he wrote the 
first three books of the Faerie Queene, believed or felt that 
feminine rimes impaired the dignity of a serious poem. It 
was hardly by chance that he used them freely in his rustic 
and satiric verse and tended to avoid them in his more serious 
poetry, as the statistics just given show. The Faerie Queene 
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was meant to be a tremendously serious poem, written in an 
exalted style. It would not do, Spenser may have reasoned, 
to cheapen it by the use of rime-forms best suited to frivolous 
verse. As the poem progressed, however, his opinion of feminine 
rimes possibly changed for the better, and his style was per- 
mitted to become in many ways less serious and elevated; 
consequently, when he began to write the fourth book after an 
intermission, he consciously employed feminine rimes in 
conformity with his general policy of less restraint. Possibly 
he thought his poem was too stiff metrically and wished to 
make the movement more natural and free. This deliberate 
return to the use of feminine rimes accounts for their unusual 
frequency in the first few cantos of Book IV. After a while the 
conscious purpose to use feminine rimes became less and less 
acute, and so we have a corresponding decrease in their number 
through the last two books. 

FLoyp STOVALL 






WERE THE MYTHOLOGICAL POEMS OF THE EDDA 
COMPOSED IN THE PRE-CHRISTIAN 
ERA? 


“Concerning the mythological poems of the Edda, it follows 
from their very contents and their relation to paganism that 
they were composed in heathen times. Precisely this fact is an 
excellent point of departure for dating them.” 

I quote this assertion from Finnur Jénsson’s (shorter) 
‘History of Icelandic Literature’;' but with more or fewer 
reservations this is, indeed, the sentiment of practically all 
scholars who have ventured opinions on this vexed question 
of the date and provenience of the Eddic lays.’ 

So far, neither the study of metre, of language, of legendary 
form, nor of specific references, or any other philological method 
known to us, has rewarded scholars with tangible criteria 
acceptable to all, or even a majority, of scholars. Under such 
conditions the only good chronological hold for approximately 
dating at least a few lays has seemed—and the above quoted 
remark illustrates this faith—has seemed the conversion of 
Western Scandinavia accomplished about the end of the tenth 
century. 

To be sure, the having to rely solely on this all too broad 
fact only tends to converge our attention on its precariousness 
and the dubiousness of the results gained therefrom. 

With this in mind I shall here bring together the evidence 
available, and also offer some general considerations, with the 
professed intention to demonstrate the unreliableness of this 
criterion. 

The Scandinavians were the last of the Germanic tribes to 
be Christianized. Their first contact with the new faith was had 
in Viking expeditions—increasingly from the eighth century 
down—along the shorelands, both of the Carolingian empire and 


1 Den Islandske Litteraturs Historie, 1907, 35; no such categorical expression 
is given it in his comprehensive ‘Den Oldnorske og Oldislandske Litteraturs His- 
torie;’ but the viewpoint is the same. Cf. especially pp. 37-54. In the follow- 
ing I quote from the second edition (1920 f). 

® For the literature, see Sijmons, Einleitung, CCVI ff. Nothing of incisive 
value on the point here mooted has since appeared. 
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of the British Isles, where the rich churches and cloisters lured 
them with expectations of booty. After the establishment 
of Scandinavian kingdoms in the littorals and archipelagoes of 
the West, intermarriage with natives—all Christians by this 
time—is frequent, and generally followed by the conversion of 
the conquerors or their settled offspring. It has been doubted?® 
whether the effects of this process ever made themselves dis- 
tinctly felt in the homeland—with small reason, I believe. For 
the fact remains that many returned, bringing news from these 
parts. From the West came King Hiakon the Good, fosterchild 
of Athelstan, who made a valiant but unsuccessful attempt 
(936) to convert his Norwegians. The failure was due no doubt 
quite as much to the active political opposition of the nobles 
as to a general unreadiness to absorb the new ideas. Thanks, 
possibly, to fear of missionary endeavor on the part of the sons 
of Eirikr, who had also been subjected to Christian influences 
while in England, Earl Hakon Sigurdsson, a crafty, uxorious 
tyrant zealous for the old faith, succeeds to the royal power, 
if not title. He is overthrown by Olaf Tryggvason (995) who, 
in an hour of defeat had been converted in the West and who 
now in a surprisingly short time, ‘‘with the energy of a Viking 
and the fanaticism of a recent convert,’”’ manages to Christianize 
Norway, however superficially. 

However, all in all, a more solid influence, both by con- 
tinued political and spiritual pressure, was exercised on Norway 
from the South, by way of Denmark which had been Chris- 
tianized some two generations earlier, under Harold Bluetooth. 
It is of him the Large Jzllinge Runestone boasts that “he made 
the Danes Christians.” And for all the apostasy of his son, 
Svein Forkbeard, the ground won there was never wholly 
lost. Most of the missionaries and emissaries of the Hamburg- 
Bremen archiepiscopate take their way to the farther North 
through Denmark; and we may safely assume that most of the 
new cultural and religious thoughts of the time percolated to 
the North through the medium of its closest racial and geo- 
graphical neighbor; just as, centuries before, the Cult of Othin 
had thus come.‘ 

* Strongest, by Finnur Jénsson, Norsk-Islandske Kultur- og Sprogforhold ¢ 
9. og 10. Arhundrede, chap. 1-5, who dwells too exclusively on the negative 


evidence of language. 
* Cf. Chadwick, the Cult of Othin, chap. 3. 
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Obviously, with such century-long and multifarious contacts 
on two sides, it would be strange if West Scandinavian lays 
that came into being during, say, the tenth, or even the ninth, 
centuries, showed no influence of the new religion. It is to be ob- 
served, nevertheless, that the number of indubitable references 
to Christianity in the Edda is exiguous. There certainly are 
none in the mythological lays, barring the Gréugaldr; and very 
few in tbe heroic lays. Is it safe, herefrom to infer, as has been 
done,’ that the bulk of these lays originated in pre-Christian 
times? 

Let us examine the cases of certain or possible references 
first. 

The only direct occurrence of the word Christian in the 
entire Eddic corpus is to be found in Gréugaldr, stanza 13, in 
the eighth ‘galdr,’ or magic spell, communicated by the vglva 
to Svipdag: 


pann gelk pér dita ef pik uti nemr 
nglt & nifivegi: 
at but mibr megi pér til meins gérva 


Kristin daup kona. 


(This eighth heed thou, if without find thee 
a misty night on the moors: 

lest ill o’ertake thee, or untowardness, 
from the wraith of a Christian wretch!) 

The poem is found only in Paper MSS. But all agreeing, 
there is no call for violently emending the reading kristin daub 
kona to kynstr (‘magic’; this is a word occurring only in prose) 
dauprar konu, or kynstrdjerf (‘strong in magic’) kona, as Gering 
proposed; or, still worse, to kveldribur koma, as did Vigfisson. 
Finnur Jénsson, while admitting that the lay is not particularly 
old, infers from this reference that the poem must date from the 
very last times of paganism, or else the very first times after the 
introduction of Christianity ;* and similarly Mogk.’ But already 
in 1893 Falk*® convincingly argued that the reference appears, 
rather, the attempt of a much later age—the 13th century—to 
stamp Gréa a heathen witch; a view which is further supported 


5 E.g. Sijmons, loc. cit., CCLXII. 
® Lit. Hist. I, 220. 

7 Grundriss, 53 (607). 

8 Arkiv f. n. Fil. TX, 357. 
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by the great dependence of this lay on other Eddic poems in 
point of vocabulary, and also by the evident sophistication and 
polish indicating conscious and recent authorship. 

Few are, at present, inclined to deny a Christian tinge in the 
preparations for Atli’s burial in the Greenlandish Aélamel. 
But then, this lay shares with Gripisspe the distinction of having 
practical unanimity as to provenience and date. 

All other occurrences are at best doubtful if not wholly 
negative. 

At first blush, Guthrinarkvitha III would seem to be a 
clear case of Christian influence: Guthrun, Atli’s wife, clears 
herself of the suspicion of adultery with Thiothrek by success- 
fully undergoing the ordeal of boiling water. We know that the 
ketiltak was introduced into Norway by Olaf the Saint. Un- 
fortunately, however, this nevertheless does not furnish the 
eleventh century as the date a guo. On the one hand, as was 
pointed out by Maurer,® the ordeal is in the poem itself implied 
to be foreign, or still imperfectly known in the North, since it is 
still best managed by ‘Saxi, the Southron lord,’ stanza 7.'° 
On the other, Guthrun declares herself read y ‘to swear all oaths’ 
as to her innocence ‘by the white, holy stone’; by which, not 
improbably, is meant one of the phallic symbols so frequently 
encountered in the North. Still more rankly heathen would 
this reference be if we adopt Th. Petersen’s recent suggestion™ 
that the jarknasteinar which she fetches up from the bottom of 
the kettle (stanza 9) are identical with the phallic symbols of 
marriage by which she has just sworn. Nor need this naive 
mixing of Christian and heathen rites surprise us in early 
Christian times. Also, the punishment of the calumniatrix 
Herkja—she is cast into a foul swamp—certainly harks back to 
an age-old Pan-Germanic custom which supposedly disappeared 
with heathendom.” 

However, we would be mistaken for these reasons to at- 
tribute the lay to the end of the heathen period, with Finnur 

° Z. f. d. phil. TI, 443. 

10 Again, the abolishment of the ordeal by Haékon Hékonsson in 1247 is 
hardly a safe date ad guem because the very news of this act may have stimulated 
interest in it on the part of an Icelander. 

1 Festschrift fiir Mogk, 496 f. 


® Cf. Detter-Heinzel, Anmerkungen, 510; Hdlfs saga, ed. A. LeRoy An- 
drews, note p. 89. 
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Jénsson ;* for it has all the ear-marks of a much later time. Not 
only is the spirit of Guthrun unbelievably conciliatory for an 
earlier period—she is deeply concerned about Atli’s despondency 
although she lays her brothers’ death at his door; and Atli is 
unfeignedly overjoyed at her cleansing herself of suspicion— 
but the very presence of Thiothrek at Atli’s court is sufficient 
to establish late origin. On the other hand it is true that the 
mere fact of the lay not being made use of by Snorri or in the 
Velsunga saga should not be taken as evidence for very late 
origin. Its legendary form is so much at variance with the other 
lays treating of Guthrun and Atli that later authors may have 
chosen to disregard it. 

Among the mythological poems, V glusp¢ is by some scholars 
supposed to be profoundly influenced by Christian ideas, 
whether directly or, as a whole, conceived as a counterblast 
against them; others as stoutly maintaining that its basic 
conception is purely heathen. In another connection" I have 
thrown out the suggestion that even this noble poem was, 
conceivably, didactic in purpose. Pondering deeply on the 
origin of all things, the past and future of the world, the poet 
wove together the shreds and wisps of cosmogonic and eschato- 
logical conceptions fluttering about from of old in myths and 
magic lore into a coherent whole which need not shun compari- 
son with the Hebrew and Vedic accounts of Creation. He 
may have added a touch, he may have colored it with his own 
views of life, he may have contributed figures from his own 
mythopoetic, austere imagination—with what view in mind, 
no one will ever know for certain. Whether or no the apoc- 
alypse is dependent on Christian lore is purely a matter of 
opinion. At any rate, and that is the point here, it will 
never yield any chronological hold. 

No doubt, a number of interpolations were made in his 
work and are plainly discernible as such; but I look with 
distrust on the vaticinations of Miillenhoff and Boer who, with 
enviable self-assurance, have shown us how to take the thing 
apart. I go still further in calling in question the wisdom of the 


% Loc. cit., 220. 
“ The Germanic Review, I, 85. 
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greater number of editors who calmly omit the supplementary 
lines of the Paper MSS. in stanze 65 (kémr enn rtki etc.): 


semr hann déma ok sakar leggr, 
véskop setr paus vesa skulu. 


(he settles strife, sits in judgment, 
and lays down laws _—_ which shall last alway.) 


because, forsooth, they do not agree with their a priori views 
as to non-Christian origin. And yet it is quite conceivable that 
Veluspé was composed a century or two after the introduction 
of Christianity. 

In the case of Hévam@l, however, I readily grant that much 
of it may be classed among the oldest intellectual possessions 
of the North whose ethnic and ethical idea conceptions it bodies 
forth so admirably. As to stanzas 139, 140, few will at present 
be inclined to follow S. Bugge in his contention™ that the con- 
ception of Othin as the “hanged god” (hangatyr) necessarily 
is dependent directly on the Crucifixion; especially since Sir 
James Frazer has shown the deceptiveness of such similarities.” 

My reasons for thinking Vafpripnism@l and Grimnism¢l— 
both generally, assigned to the tenth century—and especially 
Alvtssmél, considerably later, in fact, productions of the 
Icelandic Renaissance, I have set forth elsewhere.” The argu- 
ment that the eschatological speculations such as fill the minds 
of these poets, as well as that of the Vgluspe poet, betray the 
period of approaching Christianity and are meant to demon- 
strate the power and wisdom of the gods,"* is of course worth 
considering, but far from compelling. 

That Skirnism@l cannot belong to the oldest lays seems 
evident from the fact pointed out by Mogk,"” though not by 
him made use of sufficiently, that the ring Draupnir mentioned 
in a passage above suspicion of interpolation, belongs distinctly 
to later Baldr myths. Neither can the vafrlogi, vaguely referred 
to as established around a maiden of giant kin, be accounted 
old. It may be also be pertinent to remember Neckel’s observa- 


% Studier over de Norrene Gudesagns Oprindelse, p. 291. 
% The Golden Bough, Pt. IV, vol. 1, chap. V. 

7 Loc. cit. 74. 

18 Boer, Die Edda, I, 59; Finnur Jénsson, Lit. Hist. I, 44. 
9 Loc. cit., 46 (600). 
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tion?® that the peculiarly erotic nature of the Gerth motif 
singles it out as foreign to the North. 

The Hédrbarpslj68 yield no definite hold whatever; for the 
suffixed article found in them sporadically, and supposedly 
indicating late origin, might easily have been added by the 
late copyist or the collector, no firm metrical structure inter- 
posing. If Finnur Jénsson™ asserts considerable age for this 
lay because of its masterly dialogue and characterization, and 
finds corroboration for this view in the (supposedly) many 
accretions added in the course of time, this is in consonance 
with his general, distinctly Romantic, attitude of, like wine, 
“the older, the better,” and vice versa. The present case aptly 
demonstrates the possibilities of this im circulo reasoning. 
Mogk’s observation” on the poem: ,,Dass man die Gétter zum 
Gegenstand solcher mannjafnadr macht, zeigt, dass der alte 
Glaube in Verfall geraten ....” is by all means a non sequitur; 
for it postulates for Germanic antiquity a rigid orthodoxy and 
implied reverence such as is true of no polytheistic religion. 
If the analogy of Lucian be thought of who pours scorn on the 
old gods, certain Homeric episodes come to mind, too, which 
immediately destroy its force. In prymskvida, regarded as 
unquestionably heathen, certainly no reverence is shown to 
Thor, dressed up in woman’s weeds!* In other words, there is 
no cogency in this reasoning, either way. 

Very nearly the same is true of the argument afforded by 
Lokasenna which Finnur Jénsson™ insists was composed during 
times when the old faith in the gods was as yet unshaken. 
According to him, the poet wished to depict the demoralization 
and irreligiosity of his own times—personified in that enemy of 
the gods, Loki—about to destroy the good old faith and 
morals .. . . wished to show that all this wickedness would in 
the end subside; that the disbelief of the times would give way 
to the truths of the old faith etc. etc.’’ ‘In Christian times,” 
he says in another place, “‘the composition of such a poem would 
be simply unthinkable, unless there was the express purpose 


2 Die Uberlieferungen vom Gotte Baldr, 138. 

1 Joc. cit. I, 154. 

® Loc. cit. 37 (591); cf. also Finnur Jénsson, Lit. Hist. I, 83 ff. 
% Cf. Neckel, Beiirdge sur Eddaforschung, 49. 

™ Loc. cit. I, 186 f. 
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to ridicule the old gods and heathen beliefs.” ‘On the other 
hand, (still quoting), if the poem had a Christian author, then 
the conclusion would needs be altogether different—Thor, 
too, would then have been made to come off second-best, 
instead of saving the situation.” But, as was pointed out by 
Sijmons,” it is hard to believe that so witty a poet would allow 
sheer physical force, represented by Thor, to have the last 
word against the superior vituperative powers of Loki. Nor does 
he, in fact: in the end, after all, the whole company of gods, 
including Thor, sit there shamed and sullied, even though 
Loki has been shown the door. The lay is a jeu d’esprit, a 
chronique scandaleuse of the Northern Olympos, irresponsible 
and bitter, and written with an abandon such as one is not 
accustomed to seek under the grey skies of the far North, but 
which yet is by no means without parallels there. Witness, 
not only the Gallic Kielland (and many others) of the nineteenth 
century, but the superbly Heinesque Skibartma of the fifteenth. 

As to the two lays celebrating Thor’s exploits, brymskvide 
and Hymiskvida, I confess to a feeling that they, too, are con- 
scious art to a far greater degree than is generally thought to 
be the case; though a considerable difference in their relative 
age is to be admitted. Concerning their relation to the new faith, 
about the same holds true as of those already discussed: from 
their complete silence about it nothing can be safely inferred. 

Neither Baldrs draumar nor Hyndluliéd will alter our con- 
clusion that in no mythological poem can the mere absence of 
direct or indirect reference to Christianity be sufficient proof 
of pre-Christian origin. 

And now, to view the problem from another angle: does 
silence about the new faith necessarily imply unacquaintance 
with it? By all means the possibility is to be reckoned with 
that the entirely ‘heathen’ viewpoint of various lays may be 
due, not to unadulterated paganism, but to the fact that 
Christianity was already regarded as a matter of course, a 
thing no longer debatable; or at least as a condition of affairs 
which may be reasonably assumed and does not need to be 
particularly mentioned, in a lay. 

Just as we should expect, there is plentiful and significant 
blending of heathen and Christian elements in the poems of 


® Loc. cit. CCCXLV. 
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the skalds who were contemporary with the great upheaval.” 
Thus the talented Hallfrgdr vandredaskéld, the faithful 
follower of Olaf Tryggvason, specifically mentions his regret 
at having to exchange Othin for the White Christ—Othin who 
yet has given him his gift of song!*”_ In other skalds, such as 
Eilffr Godrinarson, there is an odd mixture of Christian and 
pagan elements in the kennings. He and others plainly show 
the confusion, and at times, mental anguish, attendant on the 
great change. A century or so later, and the Icelander had no 
more squeamishness about composing on purely heathen 
themes than, say, a Christian Esthonian or Finnish runo 
singer in the nineteenth century about inditing a new song to 
Vainaméinen. 

Specifically, we have to recall, in this connection, the singu- 
larly apathetic or tolerant, almost enlightened, attitude of the 
Icelandic community as a whole with regard to adherence to 
the ‘older manner.’ They kept their convictions in fairly 
separate compartments—much as we do. At one and the same 
time, clerics penned the Postola segur, the Martu segur, and both 
clergymen and laymen amused themselves with the Fornal- 
darsggur—some of which reflect or, better, resuscitate, the 
spirit of the Viking Age with remarkable fidelity; and skalds 
composed not only spiritual lays like Harmsél and Placités- 
draépa, but also others which, like Krakumé@i and the poems in 
the Qrvaredd saga and Hervarar saga, vie with the Helgi lays 
of the Edda in glorifying the slaughterous deeds of sea-kings. 
If we were wholly dependent on internal evidence we should 
class some of these as typical productions of the Viking Age. 
In Krakumél, e.g., neither language nor versification nor 
kennings would prevent assumption of, say, late tenth century 
origin.2* As Finnur Jénsson himself says concerning the last 
stanza of that fine lay: ‘“Than the author of these lines, none 
has expressed more tersely, more clearly, and more truthfully, 
the essentials of the old heathen conception of life and of 


* Cf. Kahle, Das Christentum in der altwestnordischen Dichtung, Ark. f. n. 
Fil. 1901, p. 3 ff. 

7 Lausavisa 7. (Finnur Jénsson, Den norsk-islandske Skjaldedigtning, 
B. 158.) 

%8 The single suspicious kenning odda messa=‘the mass, or song, of the 
swords,’ i.e. ‘battle’ would not militate seriously against comparatively early 
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death and of the life after death in Valholl with the god of 
war.’*® Would it be safe to infer that, hence, these lays are 
pre-Christian? 

Again, the whole literary activity of men like Ari, Snorri, 
Saxo, and the many unnamed authors of sagas and Eddica 
minora, when dealing with subjects of the mythical age shows 
that they were able to project themselves with remarkable 
success into the spirit of heathen antiquity. In fact, most of 
them exhibit a decided lack of interest in Christian lore, but 
all the more in native myth and ancient history.*® In other 
words, however slender this movement in extent, in scholarship, 
in great works, we are bound to class it properly as a Renaissance 
movement; and its products as, culturally, equivalent to those 
of the Renaissance proper and of eighteenth century Classicism. 
Like them it was essentially reminiscent, an upper class move- 
ment in ideals and presuppositions. 

Granted that Goethe’s ‘Iphigenie,’ Racine’s ‘Phédre,’ 
Thorvaldsen’s ‘Jason’ are not true Greek art: Yet are they, 
considered purely as works of art, fully equal, and probably 
superior, to many genuine works of antiquity unthinkingly 
vaunted to the skies. With respect to Old Norse lays we lack, 
as stated, the certain criteria to distinguish work of the Renais- 
sance period from that of earlier times—lays of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, handed down by word of mouth, from poems 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries directly committed to 
parchment. It is not a detraction from any merit they may 
possess to surmise that a number of Eddic poems belong to the 
later date: they may be good though not old. 

However, I do not wish to be understood to imply that all 
of the Eddic poems mentioned are late; only, that the nimbus 
of antiquity must be dispelled from poems that are, supposedly, 
“pagan in spirit.” 

LEE M. HOLLANDER 

University of Texas 


9 Loc. cit. II, 152. 
%© This was observed by R. Keyser, Efterladte Skrifter, Nordmandenes 
Videnskabelighed etc., I, 531. 
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VOM OPTATIV DES KINDLICHEN SPIELS 


Dieser kleine Aufsatz soll vom ,,Optativ des kindlichen 
Spiels” handeln. Mit gleicher Berechtigung kénnte man ihn 
einen Konjunktiv heissen, selbst wenn man ganz davon absieht, 
dass ja ,,der deutsche Konjunktiv formal dem idg. Optativ 
entspricht und die Funktionen des idg. Konjunktivs mit 
iibernommen” hat. (Vgl. Paul, Deutsche Grammatik, Halle 
1920, Bd. IV, S. 155 f.) Ich habe mich fiir ‘Optativ’ entschieden, 
um das Wunschbetonte seiner Funktion in unserem Fall starker 
zu unterstreichen, weil oberflichliche Betrachtung leicht 
dariiber hinwegsehen kénnte. Und das wire ein Versehen, 
das—umso bedauerlicher wire, als gerade sein Optativchar- 
akter—das Wesentliche dabei ist. 

Aus der Literatur kann ich leider kein Beispiel anfiihren. 
Der Leser wird ihn aber unschwer erkennen, wenn er irgendwo 
darauf stossen sollte. Jedem Deutschen ist er ausserdem aus 
den Spielen seiner Kindheit geliufig. Ich glaube nicht, dass 
damit zuviel gesagt ist. Andrerseits aber vermute ich, dass er 
dem Deutsch verstehenden—ja selbst sprechenden—Nicht- 
deutschen geradezu unbekannt ist, es sei denn, dass er den 
Grund zu seinen Kenntnissen der Sprache als Kind, mit 
deutschen Kindern spielend, gelegt hat. 

Wihlen wir ein Beispiel; zuvor aber gestatte man mir, 
etwas vorauszuschicken: Um mich keiner sprachlichen Unge- 
nauigkeit schuldig zu machen, muss ich mich meiner Heimat- 
mundart bedienen, des Frankfurtischen, einer hessischen,— 
mittelrheinfrinkischen—Mundart. Jeder, der die deutschen 
Sprachverhiltnisse kennt, wird das begreiflich finden. Denn 
er weiss, dass Kinder beim Spielen—ja iiberhaupt ausserhalb 
der Schule fast immer—in allen Teilen Deutschlands die orts- 
iibliche Mundart sprechen. Und er weiss ausserdem, dass der 
Gebrauch der Modi in den einzelnen Mundarten sehr ver- 
schieden ist. Besonders beziiglich des Konjunktivs ist dieses 
Kapitel auch formal recht kompliziert, weil nicht selten die 
primaren Konjunktivformen sekundiren Bildungen gewichen 
sind, vorausgesetzt natiirlich, dass primire jemals bestanden 
haben. Unter solchen sekundiren verstehen wir in Bezug auf 
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zahlreiche mitteldeutsche Mundarten—das Frankfurtische ein- 
schliessend—die Umschreibung des einfachen Konjunktivs 
des Prateritums mit ich tdte und ich wiirde. (Vgl. hierzu Behag- 
hel, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, Strassburg 1916, 
S. 270, §311.) Behaghel bemerkt, dass ,,die einfache Form hier 
nur bei Hilfsverben und einer kleinen Anzahl hiufig gebrauchter 
sonstiger Verba méglich” ist. Da es sich nun bei ich tate oder, 
wie die Frankfurter Mundart sagt, ich dét—ich wiirde kommt 
hier nicht in Frage—, um einen Konjunktiv handelt, wenn 
auch um einen umschriebenen, so liegt im Grunde genommen 
der gleiche Modusgebrauch vor wie in der Schriftsprache oder 
in solchen Mundarten, in denen vielleicht der einfache Kon- 
junktiv naturgemiss angewendet wird. 

Ich komme zu unserem Beispiel: Kinder spielen Eisenbahn. 
Sie sitzen rittlings hintereinander auf einem gefiliten Baum- 
stamm, der den Zug darstellt. Riuber iiberfallen ihn, und es 
kommt zu einem Gefecht. Es gibt Tote, Verwundete und 
Gefangene.. Dabei hért man etwa Folgendes: ,,Also der Baum 
war jetz die Eisebahn. Da dade mer druf fah’n. Un dann 
kime Rauwer, un da dade mer druf schiesse. Und dann wérn e 
paar dervofi' dot un déde fortgetraache wer’n. Und dann 
miissde Schandarme komme, un einer miisst der Richder sei, 
und der miisst die Rauwer zum Dot verurdeile, und dann 
miissde se dotgeschosse wer’n, usw.” 

Fiir die sprachliche Richtigkeit dieser Probe verbiirge ich 
mich als Philologe und ehemaliger Frankfurter Junge, der die 
Schriftsprache gleichsam als Fremdsprache lernen musste, 
und der jeden bedauert, dessen stilistischen Bediirfnissen das 
reiche Schatzhaus einer heimatlichen Mundart von verbildeten 
Eltern oder Erziehern verriegelt worden ist. Das nebenbei! 

Betrachten wir unser Beispiel! Ich habe es so eingerichtet, 
dass es in zwei Halften zerfallt. Die erste reicht von ,,Also 
der Baum”’ bis ,,fortgetraache wer’n,” die zweite von ,,Un dann 
miissde”’ bis ,,dotgeschosse wer’n, usw.” 

Die Satze der ersten Halfte—mit einfachem oder mit ich 
dét umschriebenem Konjunktiv des Priateritums—sehen auf 
den ersten Blick aus, als seien sie Nachsitze eines Vordersatzes 
etwa in der Art von ,,wir nehmen an” oder ,,gesetzt.” Der 
Konjunktiv ware dann der Modus der ideellen Méglichkeit, 


1 fi ist als nasaliertes n zu sprechen wie in franz. un. 
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also ein Potentialis. Die Annahme eines solchen Vordersatzes 
ist zulassig, keineswegs aber notwendig fiir den Potentialcharak- 
ter unsrer Konjunktivsitze. Denn ebensogut kénnen sie auch 
als selbstindige Aeusserungen angesehen werden. Wir diirfen 
nicht vergessen, dass es sich hier um volkstiimliche—also keines- 
wegs literarisch affizierte—Ausdrucksweise handelt, um einen 
Sprachgebrauch also, der sich wohl von den vergangenen Zeit- 
riumen bis zur Gegenwart nicht wesentlich geiaindert haben 
wird. Diese Annahme scheint mir durch die Tatsache gestiitzt 
zu werden, dass auch die meisten der heute abhiingigen Kon- 
junktivsitze urspriinglish selbstindig waren. (Vgl. Paul, 
a. a. O., S. 157, §376.) Vordersitze wie ,,wir nehmen an” oder 
»gesetzt”’ sind als gelehrt und volkstiimlicher Redeweise fremd 
von der Hand zu weisen. Wohl aber pflegten wir Kinder 
gelegentlich zu sagen: ,,Mer wolle jetz emal schbiele, der Baum 
da wdr die Eisebahn.’”’ Hier haben wir einen durchaus volks- 
tiimlichen Vordersatz, der aber, wie gesagt, keineswegs als 
gedacht vorausgesetzt werden m u s s, um den folgenden Po- 
tentialis zu rechtfertigen. 

Ich habe den hier erscheinenden Konjunktiv als den Modus 
der ideellen Méglichkeit bezeichnet. Besser vielleicht kinnte 
man ihn Modus der ideellen Wirklichkeitnennen. Denn 
das im Spiel Vorgestellte ist dem Kind eine wesentlichere 
Wirklichkeit als die durch sinnlich wahrnehmbare Eigen- 
schaften der Erscheinungswelt bestimmte Realitit siner Umge- 
bung, die ihm als Spielzeug dient. Unter dieser Voraussetzung 
wire der hier verwendete Konjunktiv an Wirklichkeitswert 
fiir den Sprechenden sogar dem Indikativ iiberlegen. Man 
schitzt den Ernst, mit dem Kinder spielen, nicht zu hoch ein, 
wenn man sagt, dass die ideelle Wirklichkeitswelt ihrer Spiele 
und der in ihr wurzelnde Sprachgebrauch fiir sie keine geringere 
Weihe besitzt als die Symbolik der Religion und ihrer Sakra- 
mente fiir den Erwachsenen, der sich seinen K ind er glauben 
erhalten hat. Kénnte man sich nicht beispielsweise den Indi- 
kativ in den Einsetzungsworten des Abendmahles ,,Dies ist 
mein Blut” oder ,,Dies ist mein Leib” vertreten denken durch 
unsren Konjunktiv ,,Dies wdére mein Blut” und ,,Dies wdre 
mein Leib,” ohne dadurch der Heiligkeit der Handlung 
Abbruch zu tun? Katholiken und Lutheraner wiirden daran 
natiirlich Anstoss nehmen, waihrend die Anhinger der Zwing- 
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lischen Anschauung genau das ausgesprochen finden, was sie 
heilig halten, nimlich das symbolisch Gemeinte des Vorgangs. 
Man wird an dieser Zusammenstellung eines kirchlichen Sakra- 
mentes mit kindlichem Spiel kein Aergernis nehmen, wenn 
man sich klar macht, dass es fiir Werturteile keinen absoluten 
Massstab gibt, da, wie bereits erwihnt, das Kind sein Spiel 
mindestens ebenso ernst nimmt wie der Erwachsene die Sym- 
bolik einer sakralen Handlung. Es hat eben ,,jeder auf seiner 
Stufe recht,” wie Hans Much in einer seiner Schriften sagt. 
Wenn ich in der Ueberschrift dieses Aufsatzes vom Optatio 
des kindlichen Spiels spreche, so will ich damit neben dem 
Konjunktivcharakter des hier angewandten Modus seine 
Wunschbetontheit unterstreichen. Denn jeder der hier ausge- 
sprochenen Sitze erhilt zugleich einen Wunsch, der sich dadurch 
vor andern seines Geschlechtes auszeichnet, dass, ahnlich wie 
bei einer Zauberformel, seine Aeusserung gleichbedeutend mit 
seiner Erfiillung ist. Da sich diese Erfiillung aber nicht im 
Bereich der dinglichen Wirklichkeit, wohl aber in dem der 
ideellen—héheren—vollzieht, der der niichterne ,,Tatsachen- 
mensch” vielleicht noch eben den Charakter des Potentiellen 
zubilligt—wenn auch mit dusserstem Widerstreben!—, so wird 
gerade er den Gebrauch des Konjunktivs des Praeteritums am 
Platz finden, weil der des Praesens in der 1. und 3. Person den 
Imperativ vertritt, also die Form der Aufforderung zum Vollzug 
einer im Bereich des Tatsachlichen liegenden Handlung, 
wenn auch dieser Gebrauch in der neueren Sprache stark einge- 
schrankt ist. Das hingt hauptsichlich damit zusammen, dass 
der Konjunktiv des Praesens mit dessen Indikativ formal 
weitgehend zusammengefallen ist. (Vgl. Paul, a. a. O., S. 156, 
§ 375.) Gerade wegen dieser formalen Uebereinstimmung ist 
denn auch friihzeitig eine Umschreibung mit einem Hiilfsverb 
eingetreten. Dieses Hiilfsverb ist im Ahd., Mhd. und bis weit 
in die nhd. Zeit hinein miissen, (in der jiingeren Sprache 
mégen). (Vgl. Paul, a. a. O., S. 157.) Belege zu miissen (aus 
Paul, a. a. O.): ‘fon got ér muazi habén munt’ (Otfrid an Lud- 
wig 32); ‘mit saelden miieze ich hiute fif stén (Walther 24, 
18); ‘eine freche Faust miisse euch nie beriihren’ (Herder). 
Ich habe in der zweiten Hialfte unsres Beispiels den Wunsch- 
charakter stirker hervortreten lassen, indem ich eine Opta- 
tivumschreibung mit dem Konjunktiv des Praeteritums von 
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miissen anstelle der nicht so eindeutigen Ausdrucksform der 
ersten Hialfte eingefiihrt habe. Denn wihrend bei der Um- 
schreibung mit dem Hiilfsverb tum in erster Linie der Abstand 
von der nackten Tatsichlichkeit—ich vermeide mit Absicht 
den Ausdruck ‘Wirklichkeit’—zum Ausdruck kommt, besitzt 
das Hiilfsverb miissen schon an sich Optativcharakter, der, 
wie wir gesehen haben, den Siatzen der ersten Hialfte unsres 
Beispiels wohl auch innewohmt, aber mehr zu fiihlen ist als 
er ausgesprochen wird. Auch von miissen ist der Konjunktiv 
des Praeteritums genommen. Also auch hier ist die Entriickung 
aus dem Bereich der Tatsachenwelt in den einer héheren 
Wirklichkeit zum Ausdruck gebracht durch Vermeidung des 
Praesens dieses Hiilfsverbs, dessen Konjunktiv seinen Impera- 
tivcharakter fiir das Sprachgefiihl noch nicht ginzlich einge- 
biisst hat, wenn er auch nicht mehr geradezu in imperativischem 
Gebrauch ist. 

Ohne dass sich iibrigens die Bedeutung im Geringsten in- 
dert, kann man die Umschreibungen mit tun und miissen in 
beiden Halften des Beispiels beliebig vertauschen. Ich kénnte 
daher—ebensogut sagen: ,,Also der Baum miisst jetz die Eise- 
bahn seifi. Da miissde mer druf fah’n. Und dann miissde Rauwer 
komme usw.,” und in der zweiten Hialfte: ,,Und dann déde 
Schandarme komme, un einer wér der Richter usw.” 

Diese beliebige Vertauschung ohne Aenderung des Sinnes 
ware undenkbar, wenn der Konjunktiv des Praeteritums 
beider Hiilfsverben nicht die gleiche Vorstellung vermittelte. 

Ich méchte schliesslich hier noch zwei Fille ahnlicher optati- 
ver Konjunktive anfiihren, die mit unserem Fall, wenn auch 
nicht identisch, so doch nahe verwandt sind. 

Paul, a. a. O., S. 159 (Mitte), erwihnt eine Verwendungsart 
des Konjunktivs ,,bei Vorschligen, in denen man angibt, was 
etwa geschehen kénnte, vgl. ‘Riemer kaéme etwa den 9. zu Schil- 
lers Gedichtnissfeyer. Ihr bréchtet ihn Sonnabend wieder 
zuriick. Wir blieben den Sonntag zusammen, und dann ging 
ich Montag oder Dienstag fort’ (Goethe, Briefe 21, 254, 19.).” 
Auch hier optativer Charakter des Konjunktivs des Praeteri- 
tums verbunden mit echter Potentialfunktion. Der Unter- 
schied gegen unsern Fall liegt darin, dass die Verwirklichungs- 
méglichkeiti m Tats achlichen vorhanden ist und 
iiberdieszu einem spaiteren Zeitpunkt. 
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Der andere Fall findet sich in Curme’s Grammar of the 
German Language, New York 1922, S. 299, § 169.1. C. Der 
Verfasser fiihrt ihn an als Beispiel fiir ‘Unreal subjunctive of 
purpose’ und sagt dazu: “The subjunctive here often loses the 
element of unreality and is used after the manner of the sub- 
junctive of modest statement to express modestly a wish that 
may be fulfilled.” Sein Beispiel lautet folgendermassen: ‘Und 
das hat damals einen so grossen Eindruck auf mich gemacht, 
dass ich dich bitten méchte, du machtest es auch so und liessest 
auch zwei Kuppen aufsteigen und auf der zweiten Kuppe 
stinde die Kirche von Adamsdorf (Fontanes Poggenpuhls, 
Kap. XII).’ Hier haben wir genau den gleichen Modusgebrauch 
wie im obigen Goethezitat Pauls. Auch Curmes Definition 
trifft fiir unsern Optativ des kindlichen Spiels nicht zu. Die 
Wunschiiusserung unsrer spielenden Knaben ist eher dikta- 
torisch zu nennen als ‘modest,’ denn die Vorstellung von einer 
Nichterfitllung von Wiinschen im Bereich jener héheren 
Wirklichkeit, in der sich das kindliche Spiel vollzieht, ist eine 
contradictio in adiecto. 

Aucust C. MAnR 
Stanford University—, Calif. 











BODMER AND KLOPSTOCK ONCE MORE 


Of Bodmer’s various epics his Noah appears to have been 
nearest his own heart. Even if there were no other available 
evidence, his repeated and thoroughgoing revisions of the 
text would be a good index of his own fond and long-continued 
interest in the poem. Moreover, it was the epic of his upon 
which certain of his contemporaries—prominent among them 
Gemmingen and Lavater—felt moved to bestow their highest 
praise, a praise which, though obviously sincere, strikes us 
today, in some cases at any rate, as extravagant. Wie- 
land was another who recorded his high personal admiration 
for the Noah; but his earlier favorable attitude toward the 
poem he subsequently felt moved to repudiate when he be- 
came aware of Bodmer’s extensive literary indebtedness. This 
volteface was also due, in part, to his own inner change or, 
more accurately perhaps, it is to be regarded as symptomatic 
of a recovery, a reassertion of his true self; but the altered 
personal relation which had sprung up between himself and 
Bodmer was, I suspect, not without its influence in the matter. 

When I entered upon the task of ascertaining what borrowed 
literary material went into this biblical poem, I did not, even 
distantly, realize the magnitude of the undertaking. But once 
under way, it was not long before I discovered that I had 
launched forth upon a piece of work which would make far 
greater demands upon my time than I had anticipated. Nor, 
in view of the length of the Noah and the number and variety of 
contributory works involved, is the solution of this particular 
problem quite so simple a matter as some may suppose. Though 
my search has not been without gratifying results—I have thus 
far succeeded in tracing twenty of the author’s sources—, 
I should be the last one to suppose that I have exhausted the 
subject of the literary indebtedness involved. Rather, I am 
convinced that in the Noah there is embedded still more bor- 
rowed material of one kind or another. But even with the 
results thus far produced by my investigation, I am inclined to 
think that my literary study has not been devoid either of 
interest or value, for, assuredly, Bodmer with his varied activi- 
ties as author, critic, literary investigator, historian, trans- 
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lator, and patron of literature represents one of the conspicuous 
personalities of the formative literary period in which he lived.! 
Quite apart from the immediate success of my examination, 
I trust the fruits of my labor may be regarded, in a modest 
way, as a contribution to the larger question of literary pro- 
duction, which in the last analysis is usually, if not indeed 
invariably, to a greater or lesser extent either a psychological 
process of suggestive and often molding influence, or of direct 
derivation; not infrequently, of course, a literary work may 
reveal evidence of both kinds of influence.’ 


1 In this connection see the concluding remarks of my article Bodmer and 
Milton in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology, volume 17, p. 601. 
To signalize at least one of a number of Bodmer’s specific services, the enthu- 
siastic interest which he evinced for certain works of English literature— 
besides recommending their authors to Continental readers—prepared the 
way for Klopstock and Lessing, and thus helped to discredit the pseudo- 
classicism of the Gottschedian group—an attack which broke the supremacy of 
French influence upon German literature. At that crucial time, largely under 
Bodmer’s leadership, Switzerland, as F. T. Vischer puts it, was more German 
than Germany itself (“war deutscher als Deutschland selbst”). For a reference 
to Bodmer’s helpful and stimulating interest in Greek literature see footnote 8. 

* In this connection I refer the reader to a quotation from Hamann in my 
article Bodmer and Milton in J. E. G. P., XVII, p. 589; cf. also a passage in my 
article A French Source of Bodmer’s Noah in the Philological Quarterly, July, 
1924, p. 171. The practice, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, on the 
part of certain authors (¢. g., Shakespeare, Dryden and Voltaire) of rewriting 
literary works of others, either wholly or in part, is merely one phase, but an 
interesting one, of the subject of literary influence; except for a deliberately 
parodic effect it is less known in our own day. For a reference to more recent 
cases of literary indebtedness cf. my article Bodmer’s Indebtedness to Voltaire 
in Modern Philology, Aug. 1925, p. 87 footnote. 

An unusual example of literary borrowing is dealt with by W. K. Fleming 
in his article “Some Truths about John Inglesant.” (Cf. the Quarterly Review, 
July 1925.) After reading Mr. Fleming’s presentation one suspects that J. H. 
Shorthouse as the author of the well-known and much praised novel John 
Inglesant was probably the most extensive, painstaking and systematic literary 
borrower of his time. To quote Fleming’s own conclusion, the novel is “packed 
tight with literary borrowings” and is in fact “a miracle of ingenious dove- 
tailing into its text of a quantity of unacknowledged verbatim quotations from 
seventeenth-century writers.” I can recommend the convincing article to any 
one interested in the subject of literary indebtedness. See further A. Steiner’s 
W.H. Prescott and Jakob Wassermann, J. E.G. P., Oct. 1925. In the matter of 
literary loans, Goethe, both in theory and practice, maintained a charac- 
teristically tolerant and broad-minded attitude. Concerning the question of 
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Some of the material which I have collected in the course 
of my examination of the Noah I have already published in 
various articles. In one of these I have shown that in certain 
respects Bodmer’s epic resembles Klopstock’s Messias.* That 
likenesses between the two works should exist is not surprising, 
since both were conceived and written as biblical epics. In- 
fluenced by some of the same literary sources, they were, more- 
over, produced during the same literary period and in part 
even under the same roof.‘ But still other factors were respons- 
ible for some of their common features. 

Although Klopstock was by nature more inclined to enter 
willingly, nay, enthusiastically, into the social pleasures of 
life than was the more retiring, more puritanically-minded 
Bodmer, still the note of religiosity in their two epics is con- 
spicuous not only because of their somewhat overlapping 
scriptural themes, but also because at heart both authors 
cherished kindred religious interests. Bodmer as well as Klop- 
stock at this time favored religious themes in poetry and re- 
garded moral beauty as one of the chief ends to be furthered by 
a poetic treatment of virtue and loftiness of sentiment. Their 
purpose, then, was largely, though by no means wholly, moral- 
istic. Thus, as I have stated elsewhere, in a sense not pure but 
applied poetry was their motto—an ethical conception which is 
a far remove from the theory “Art for art’s sake.’’* This some- 





originality in literature and art the following passage from Tieck’s Sternbalds 
Wanderungen (ed. of 1843, p. 109) is apropos: “Das eigentliche Erfinden ist 
gewiss sehr selten, es ist eine eigene und wunderbare Gabe, etwas bis dahin 
Unerhirtes hervorzubringen. Was uns erfunden scheint, ist gewéhnlich nur aus 
alteren schon vorhandenen Dingen zusammengesetzt, und dadurch wird es 
gewissermassen neu; ja der eigentliche Erfinder setzt seine Geschichte oder sein 
Gemiilde doch auch nur zusammen, indem er teils seine Erfahrungen, teils was 
ihm dabei eingefallen, oder was er sich erinnert, gelesen, oder gehdrt hat, in Eins 
fasst.” Cf. also the concluding remarks of my article Bodmer and Milton in the 
J. E. G. P., vol. 17, p. 601. 

* Cf. Bodmer’s Indebtedness to Klopstock in the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, March 1926, page 151-160. 

‘Cf. my article Bodmer and Milton. 

® Ibid. Wackenroder and Tieck had a similar though somewhat more 
mystical Christian conception of art, a conception which was characteristic 
also of the typically romantic painters, of whom Overbeck, the leader of the 
so-called ““Nazarites”, may be cited as an example. Goethe, with special refer- 
ence to writers like Wackenroder and Tieck, regarded what he characterized 
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what utilitarian view, however, was not peculiar to Bodmer and 
Klopstock; rather, it was to a certain extent characteristic of 
the time or, as one might say, was then more or less in the air, 
and doubtless accounted in a measure for some of the high trib- 
utes of praise which at the time, as remarked above, were pro- 
nounced both upon the Messias and the Noah. Such epochal 
coloring of criticism is a proof, if such be needed, that the critic 
is quite as subject to contemporary influences, is, in other words, 
quite as truly a child of his time as is the poet or other type of 
creative artist. Nor is this at all surprising. As Alfred Kerr 
rightly remarks in his Das neue Drama, criticism is not a science 
but an art; to quote his own words: “Kritik ist eine Kunst, keine 
Wissenschaft. .... Sie wird umso grésser sein, jemehr sie 
Kunst ist.** 

Other resemblances between the two epics in question are 
due to the fact that Bodmer, as I have shown in another article, 
borrowed freely from Klopstock;* as an important source of 
the Noah the Messias both as to substance and form was thus 
bound to leave its imprint upon certain distinctive features of 
Bodmer’s epic. 

Despite their similarities, however, the two works present 
also striking and important differences. These differences, in 
my opinion, certain European scholars have failed to bring 
into fitting relief as compared with certain general likenesses 
which they have been at pains to emphasize. Such a procedure 
has led them to conclusions which in some cases are not only 





as “die neukatholische Sentimentalitit . . . . das klosterbrudrisierende, stern- 
baldisierende Unwesen” as a serious menace to art. (Cf. the Weimar ed., 
vol. 48, p. 122). It was to the onslaught of the liberal group known as Young 
Germany that decadent German romanticism finally succumbed. Some of 
Nietzsche’s bitterest polemics, I might remind the reader, were provoked by 
what he regarded as Romanistic tendencies in some of Richard Wagner’s 
later works—an ascetically and meekly Christian note which to the champion 
and glorifier of the superman was so profoundly antipathetic as to cause him 
to renounce and assail his former friend. Here it may be pertinent to recall 
that aestheticism permeated with the spirit of religion we find again in Ruskin, 
to whom, indeed, the identity of art and religion appears to have been virtually 
axiomatic. 

% It is interesting to note that in this matter Friedrich Schlegel entertained 
a wholly different view. Cf. his Jugendschr. II 353 where he says: “Die Kritik 
[ist] zur Wissenschaft geworden.”’ 
* Cf. my Bodmer’s Indebtedness to Klopstock. 
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inaccurate and misleading but even, I fear, positively erroneous. 
At the outset one may say, such differences as exist are, na- 
turally enough, largely the result of the personalities, poetic 
theories and literary abilities of the two authors, for, both as 
men and as writers, Bodmer and Klopstock present, after all, 
certain distinctive individual qualities. Some of their irre- 
concilable personal characteristics soon came to the surface 
during their meeting at Bodmer’s home in Zurich—a meeting 
which because of such incompatibilities was destined to prove 
mutually disappointing. 

Although both authors were indebted in a literary way to the 
works of others, Bodmer’s lesser measure and inferior order of 
poetic ability led him to borrow more extensively and, one is 
justified in maintaining, more slavishly, than did Klopstock. 
Moreover, the Noah was indebted to certain literary works of 
which the Messias reveals no traces whatever. In so far, then, 
as the two authors differed in poetic talent, borrowed from 
different sources, and deliberately sought to imitate different 
models, one would even a priori have assumed that their 
respective epics would differ one from the other, as indeed they 
do. And even in those cases where Bodmer and Klopstock put 
under contribution the very same literary work, they frequently 
borrowed from a common source widely different material, as 
was only natural in view both of their individual preferences and 
their specific needs. All these factors, then, helped to account 
for the distinctive and, in some respects, widely dissimilar 
qualities of the two biblical epics. 

Having previously discussed some of their resemblances, 
I deem it desirable from a scholarly point of view to deal also 
with some of the more notable features which differentiate the 
Noah from the Messias. This, therefore, I propose to do in the 
present article. Incidentally I may remark that Goethe some- 
where, if I am not mistaken, touches upon the value of de- 
liberately noting and defining dissimilarities between things 
and phenomena as compared with the frequently more spontan- 
eous process of observing similarities. 

Bodmer’s intimate acquaintance with Milton’s Paradise 
Lost is amply attested not only in his Noch but also in several 
others of his works. Moreover, it was to his lasting credit that 
he expressed a profound appreciation for Milton’s masterpiece 
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at a time when the English poet had not yet, on the Continent, 
come into his own. In his Noah—to repeat a previous statement 
of mine—,I have succeeded in tracing in every single one of his 
twelve cantos the unmistakable influence of Milton, the poet who 
was to him a veritable cult, as is shown by abundant evidence in 
a number of his writings. In the course of my examination 
of the Noah the impression has more than once been borne 
in upon me—to my surprise, I confess—that Bodmer was aot 
only deliberately borrowing from his revered Milton, but was 
actually attempting to do what Boileau called “lutter contre 
son original.” At other times, however, I realized that when he 
was not imitating Homer, Milton or Young, he was vying 
rather with Klopstock whom, for a time at least, he hoped, and 
was even pleased to think, he might surpass. Though Klop- 
stock, too, was influenced by Milton, it is nevertheless true 
that the Messias reveals fewer Miltonian features than does 
Bodmer’s Noah. Here then, we have at once a characteristic 
and important difference between the two poems. 

Both Baechtold and Muncker give the impression that 
Bodmer’s infernal spirits are indebted exclusively to the cor- 
responding figures in the Messias. They are in error; of this 
my own investigation has convinced me. I have before me 
sufficient material to show, as I hope to do on another occasion, 
that there is discernible also an undeniable influence of the 
satanic spirits in Paradise Lost.’ 

Some of the influences of Milton, Young, Thomson, Dryden, 
Newton, Whiston, Voltaire, Dante, and others upon Bodmer 
I have previously discussed. In a subsequent article I intend 
to point out also some of Bodmer’s indebtedness to Homer. 
Here, as bearing upon my present purpose, I wish merely to 
say that in his Noah Bodmer is more given to ‘“‘Homerizing” 
than is Klopstock in his Messias. This is due in part to his 
poetic theory, but also to another fact, namely, his careful 
study and profound appreciation of Homer.*® 

7 In various matters concerning Bodmer I have elsewhere felt constrained 
to take issue with a number of European and American scholars. 

® Bodmer not only read his Homer with appreciation, but in 1755 he pub- 
lished his Proben aus der Odysee in Fragemente der erzihlenden Dichtart (by 
Bodmer and Wieland). Cf. the Goedeke Grundriss (1907) 3rd ed., IV, p. 13. 
This was followed in 1767 byh is Die ersten sechs Gesinge der Ilias which appeared 


in the Calliope. Cf. ébid., p. 14. His unfailing admiration for Homer is further 
attested by the fact that as late as 1778 he published his Homers Werke. Aus 
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In a letter to his friend Zellweger Bodmer once wrote that he 
intended “die Kritik einiger Kunstrichter auf die Probe zu 
stellen, ob dieselben ein Werk anerkennen wiirden, das in 
Miltons und Homers Geist gedichtet sei, ohne deren Namen an 
der Spitze zu tragen;” the work which he had in mind was his 
Noah. This letter is cited by Baechtold in his Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur in der Schweiz.’ Despite this and other 
pertinent evidence, however, he puts himself on record as 
believing “Die Form [i.e., of the Noah] war zunichst der 
Messiade nachgebildet; . . . . Milton diente, auch nur dusserlich 
in Einzelheiten, wie in der Erzaihlung des Siindenfalls und in 
Gestaltung der Engel als Vorbild.”!® Besides the mass of direct, 
detailed evidence. which I have succeeded in collecting, and 
which, as already stated, I hope later to publish to show the 
error of the position both of Baechtold and Muncker, I shall 
take this opportunity to remark that in his letter Bodmer, 
expressly states that he would not have his Noah compared with 
the Messias but rather with the Odyssey, for the reason that the 
Noah is human—like much of Paradise Lost, I may add—while 
the Messias is divine. Here Bodmer put his finger, as it were, 
upon one of the important and, in fact, essential differences 
between his own Noah and Klopstock’s Messias. 

Again I am constrained to take issue with Baechtold when 
he asserts, “Noah war inzwischen von einem (Klopstock ent- 
ronnenen) Engel durch die Erde gefiihrt worden, die Greuel der 
Menschen zu sehen.”" This statement and others of his, as well 
as certain conclusions of Muncker™® and Gustav Jenny,” 
I hope to deal with in a future article. 

Also in regard to other points Muncker’s position seems to 
me untenable. He fails, for example, to provide for the in- 
fluence exerted upon the spirit of Continental authors of the 


—- 


dem Griechischen metrisch iibersetzt. ‘This translation it was which Herder, 
with some qualification, pronounced “einen Nachgesang Homers.” It is 
interesting to note that, as Goedeke points out, this Bodmerian version of 
Homer was used by Schiller. As a translator both of Homer and Milton it was 
perhaps only natural that Bodmer should acquire a more intimate acquaintance 
with their works than did Klopstock. 

® Cf. p. 599. 

10 Thid., p. 603. 

1 Cf. his Gesch. d. deutschen Lit. in der Schweiz, p. 604. 

12 In his Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock, 2nd edition 1900. 

4 In his Miltons Verlorenes Paradies in d. deutsch. Lit. des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
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time by such men as Richardson and Young,“ when he makes 
the unqualified assertion that Bodmer’s “pathetische Reden, 
riihrende Empfindungen und fromme Betrachtungen” were 
altogether due to the influence of the Messias.“ Furthermore he 
fails, in my opinion, to take account of the pietistic and puritanic 
cast of mind prevalent in the Switzerland or, at any rate, the 
Zurich, of Bodmer’s day. But I feel compelled to take issue with 
Muncker on still other points. 

Continuing his comparison of the Noah and the Messias, 
he says, “Hier wie dort lag ein biblischer Stoff, wunderbar im 
einzelnen und als Ganzes, zu Grunde.”™ But that is true, indeed 
preeminently true, of Paradise Lost, the epic which had en- 
thralled Bodmer a quarter of a century before the Messias saw 
the light of day and which, so far as the available evidence 
indicates, seems never to have lost its fascination for him. 
To repeat here what I have stated elsewhere: the direct literary 
influence of Paradise Lost upon the Noah, as my somewhat 
careful examination has convinced me, was, both as to content, 
spirit and form, nothing short of amazing;" in other words, it 
was greater and more varied than upon the Messias. 

“Hier wie dort,” to quote Muncker again; “waren Teufel 
und Engel in geschiftige Bewegung gesetzt.”'7 But what, I ask, 
is more strikingly characteristic of Milton’s epic than that? 
And when Muncker further declares, “Ja, der ‘Noah’ zeichnete 
sich vielleicht noch darin vor dem ‘Messias’ aus, dass er ein 
anschauliches Gemilde entwarf von den einfaltigen Sitten 
einer patriarchalischen Urzeit, die in den Tagen, da der Heiland 
auf Erden wandelte, lingst verschwunden war,”'* I must 
retort at once that it is precisely this Bodmerian distinction, 
this marked deviation from the Klopstockian manner which 
constitutes a direct and important indebtedness to Paradise 
Lost. 

Obviously Bodmer found the more conventional, one may 
say more orthodox, epic style and temper of Milton distinctly 


™ Young’s Night Thoughts represents one of the important sources of the 
Noah. Cf. my article Bodmer and Young in the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, April 1925, pp. 211-18. 

Cf. his Friederich Gottlieb Klopstock, 2nd ed., p. 164. 

8 Cf. my article Bodmer and Milton. 

17 Cf. his Klopstock, p. 164. 
8 Tbid. p. 164. 
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more congenial to his own nature than he did the pronounced 
lyric strain of Klopstock. At this point it will perhaps not be 
amiss to recall that one of the most characteristic of Klopstock’s 
qualities, as revealed in the Messias, is his habit of unrealizing, 
or in other words, etherealizing his subject matter; as Schiller’s 
famous dictum has it, “Klopstock zieht allem, was er behandelt, 
den Kérper aus, um es zu Geist zu machen.” Indeed, in the 
Messias a characteristic preoccupation with ineffable emotions 
and spiritual ecstasies, in other words, a more or less sustained 
unepic supersensuousness is preeminently Klopstock’s be- 
setting sin.’® Nor, judging by Bodmer’s own epic performance, 
had this pronounced Klopstockian peculiarity escaped his criti- 
cal faculty: rather, one is forced to conclude, in the Noah he 
actually betrays a studied effort to avoid the realm of the all- 
too-ethereal. In this matter, then, of distinctive tendencies, to 
be regarded of course as the result of their respective poetic 
individualities, we see the two authors parting company, 
Bodmer, as was to be expected, by preference adhering more 
closely to the manner of Milton—and Homer, I may add—, 
at any rate so far as in him lay; and in doing so, he remained 
true to that degree to his own avowed theory that the sensuous 
element is one of the chief charms of poetry. 

To consider several external matters—which nevertheless 
in the question before us must be admitted to have their weight 
as contributory evidence—it is fitting to point out that not 
only in the length of his epic, but also with respect to its division 
into twelve cantos, as against Klopstock’s twenty, Bodmer 
imitates Milton and not Klopstock. Moreover, to touch also 
upon a matter of diction, in his deliberate and frequently even 
bold, use of foreign words and phrases Bodmer distinctly 
resembles Milton, while Klopstock’s marked Teutonizing 
tendency was responsible for his painfully scrupulous avoidance 
of foreign elements; throughout the unusually long Messias 
one meets with surprisingly few foreign terms, which is by no 
means true of the much shorter Noah. In other words, here 


1” That the numerous Klopstockian passages in question are by no means 
devoid of a certain poetic impressiveness I willingly grant, though I confess 
I cannot appraise them as highly as Herder apparently does. I say appar- 
ently, for his critical remarks in the matter strike one as curiously and dis- 
appointingly non-committal. Cf. Fragmente IT. 
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Bodmer’s manner is diametrically opposed to that of Klopstock 
and, in a measure at least, found its encouragement in the 
example set by his idolized Milton in Paradise Lost; indeed, it 
seems fitting to add in this connection, considerable of Bodmer’s 
terminology and phraseology was derived directly from Milton. 
As bearing upon my subject, I must not neglect to point out also 
that Klopstock’s more successful hexameters likewise serve, as 
a matter of literary technique, to differentiate the Messias from 
the Noah. This, however, is not to be taken as implying that 
Klopstock’s hexameters are always above criticism, for they 
are not. Finally, in the Messias Klopstock’s superior poetic 
sense secures him against certain disturbing incongruities and 
banalities which, unfortunately, Bodmer—particularly in the 
earlier editions of his Noak—does not always avoid. 

To Muncker’s statement that Bodmer rated Klopstock 
“hoch iiber alle andern Dichter,’’*° I have already had occasion 
to refer in a previous article” where, I am confident, I have 
definitely disposed of his error, for such it unquestionably is. 
Here I feel moved to remark that certain of Muncker’s pro- 
nouncements appear to me not only untenable but, in view of 
his well-merited reputation for serious, authoritative scholar- 
ship, rather astonishing. 

While Klopstock’s pietism leads him to adhere more closely 
both to the spirit, the fable and the language of the bible, 
Bodmer’s romantic predilection for the unusual, the adven- 
turous, the marvelous, can be satisfied only by the unhampered 
electicism of a widely roaming reader, who is at the same time 
a conspicuously imitative writer.“ Here again Klopstock and 
Bodmer stand far apart. 

A fondness for the idyllic is present both in the Noah and 
the Messias, but Klopstock’s lesser share of that quality is 
offset by his pietistic fervor and his more pronounced and more 
consistently sustained biblical pathos.* Moreover, distinctly 

2 Cf. his Klopstock, p. 165. 

*1 Cf. my Bodmer and Milton where I quote Bodmer to the effect that in 
his judgment Paradise Lost is the supreme epic of modern times. 

# In this connection see my article Bodmer as a Literary Borrower in the 
Philological Quarterly, Vol. I, pp. 110-16, where I take issue with Cholevius, 
Hirzel and Baechtold. 


*% The idyllic notes of the Noah frequently betray an unmistakable in- 
fluence of Paradise Lost. 
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Klopstockian, though not Bodmerian, are the apostrophe to 
religion™ and the almost oratorio-like solemnity of appeal in 
certain passages of the Messias. 

Thus the two epics, despite their resemblances, reveal not 
only far-reaching but also essential, deep-rooted differences both 
of matter and manner—differences as to sphere of action, type 
of episodes, degree of epic realism, poetic diction, literary 
texture, and, finally, the nature and extent of the two authors’ 
respective literary indebtedness. 

Considered merely from the circumstances of their genesis 
as to time, place, general theme and poetic purpose, one might 
have expected the Noah and the Messias to show a greater 
family likeness, as it were, than as a matter of fact they do. 
Quite apart from the specific subjects and the personal styles 
of the two authors, the difference in the features of the two 
epics is great, very great, in fact, as my investigation has con- 
vinced me, but not in the sense, as I trust I have made clear, that 
Bodmer’s Noah is merely a “weak imitation of the Messias’”™; 
such a characterization is, to say the least, seriously misleading 
because unjustified by the facts of the case. With my garnered 
evidence before me I feel amply prepared to substantiate my 
dissenting view. 

In attempting, by way of summary, to account for the 
distinctive, individual features of the two epics under con- 
sideration, three factors are deserving of special mention, though 
of course there are others. First, the Messias had not even been 
begun when Bodmer sketched the original plan of his Noah; 
second, the literary personalities and the theories of poetry of 
the two authors show certain distinctive well-marked differ- 
ences; third, in the matter of literary indebtedness, both as to 
kind and extent, Bodmer and Klopstock reveal surprising 
divergences. From our present-day point of view Suphan’s 
critical estimate of the Messias is not so very wide of the mark 
when he pronounces Klopstock’s epic to be a series of “‘sermons 
in hexameters.’” I for my part, however, should hesitate to 


™ Cf. the Messias, IV, 450 ff. 

* Cf. the Encyclopaedia Britannica. I have met with the same categorical 
statement elsewhere. 

% Cf. his Friedrichs des Grossen Schrift tiber die deutsche Literatur where on 
p. 12 he uses the term “hexametrische Predigten” with reference to the Messias. 
Such a summary criticism of course fails utterly to do justice to the passages 
of impressive beauty which the poem most assuredly contains. 
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grant its equal applicability to the Noah, a work whose moral- 
istic fable, unlike the Messias, is interspersed with various 
episodic material of novel and marvelous nature, nay, at times 
even of the gruesome type. For such epic themes and incidents, 
most of which were derived from other authors, Bodmer had an 
avowed fondness; in this respect he approaches more closely 
the manner of Homer, Dante and Milton than of his own more 
lyrical contemporary, Klopstock.*” 
C. H. IBEeRsHorr 

| University of Iowa 


27 It is obvious that I can not subscribe unreservedly to Ermatinger’s 
conclusion: “In der Auffassung der Welt und der Dichtung blieben sie (viz., 
Bodmer and Klopstock) eins.” Cf. his Wieland und die Schweiz, p. 15. 
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POEM ON THE ASSUMPTION, Edited by J. P. Strachey; 
Poem on the Day of Judgment, Edited by H. J. Chaytor; 
Divisiones Mundi, Edited by O. H. Prior. (Cambridge, 
at the University Press, 1924. Pp. xxviii, 66.) (Cambridge 
Anglo-Norman Texts. General Editor: O. H. Prior.) 


This is the first of what, it may be hoped, will be many 
volumes, of a new series of ‘Cambridge Anglo-Norman Texts,” 
brought out under the auspices of the Cambridge Anglo- 
Norman Society, conducted under the general editorship of 
Professor O. H. Prior, and published by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. As the initial volume of the series, it contains a 
preface by the general editor, in which the position of Anglo- 
Norman among Old-French dialects is defined as a purely 
artificial language forced upon an alien Germanic population 
for political purposes by William the Conqueror. And, if such 
was the cause of its introduction, the vast body of Anglo- 
Norman literature of what may be called a purely technical 
character, which has survived, works on geography, history, 
saints’ lives, written for didactic purposes, in the course of 
three centuries by members of the clergy, clerks and others, 
shows the influence of the English language in its phonology, 
accent, vocabulary and syntax. Two characteristics, indicated 
already by the author in an article in the Romania in 1923, as 
calling for further study, are those linguistic forms which point 
to the influence of various English dialects upon Anglo-Norman 
phonology and spelling, and the newly developed system of 
versification, according to which only the stressed vowels, 
and not all the syllables of a verse, were taken into account. 
The study of the first phenomenon furnishes indications, which 
will serve as a guide to the various English localities in which 
the different Anglo-Norman works were written; observation 
of the latter phenomenon will establish the fact that Anglo- 
Norman verse compositions were not written regardless of 
metrical rules, as has been assumed by those scholars of Old- 
French, who have judged them by the norm of Continental 
verse compositions. A detailed comparative study of the 
language of the three poems, published in this volume, by the 
same author, affords a criterium, by which one may date them, 
relatively, if not absolutely. 

According to this test, the earliest, and by far the most 
interesting of the three poems, is the translation of two chapters 
of Book II of the Visions of St. Elizabeth of Schéngau (d. 1164), 
devoted to the assumption of the Virgin, edited by Professor 
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J. P. Strachey. Dr. M. R. James in his description of the 
manuscript containing it (Pembroke College, Cambridge, 112), 
has noted that it came perhaps from the monastic library of 
Bury St. Edmunds,' or again, from that of Reading. The 
translation of this particular episode of the Visions would have 
appealed to a member of the Benedictine order for two reasons. 
St. Elizabeth was first a nun, and later the prioress of the 
Benedictine convent of Schéngau. The English Benedictine 
foundations, and precisely those of Reading and Bury, had 
shown their particular devotion to the Virgin Mary by intro- 
ducing and propagating in the first half of the twelfth century, 
that new accretion to Catholic belief and liturgy, the cult of 
her Immaculate Conception (E. Bishop, Liturgica Historica, 
1918, 242-9; E. Vacandard, Etudes de critiques et a’ histoire 
religieuse, III, 1912, 229-241), and a new account of her assump- 
tion, a cult established in the Occident, since the end of the 
seventh century (Vacandard, of. cit., 110-114) would have 
been welcomed by them. The editor of the poem has noted 
(p. 14) that it was based on the version of the group of manu- 
scripts, which contains only the vision of the assumption. It 
was noted in that form in the catalogue of the Benedictine 
Priory of St. Martin at Dover, drawn up in 1389 (M. R. James. 
The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover, 1903, 456, 
No. 139): “Visio elizabet de assumcione,”’ where the Jncipit 
is also noted: ‘‘Visio reuelata domine,”’ and in the fourteenth 
century catalogue of the library of the Benedictine abbey of 
Peterborough (S. Gunton, A History of the Church of Peterburgh, 
1686, 211, B xii), where the item: “Narratio de Assumptione 
S. Marie,” is followed by that of: ‘‘Visio Elizabeth de Assump- 
tione ejusdem.” A manuscript, of what it would seem is the 
complete Visions of St. Elizabeth, is noted in the Peterborough 
catalogue (Gunton, op. cit., 221, E xiv): “Vita cujusdam 
Virginis nomine Elizabeth quae [sic] stigmata Jesu Christi 
recentia, & manifesta i in corpore ejus apparauerunt” (cf. A. SS, 
3d. ed., Junii IV, 512, “et vulnera passionis suae quasi recenti 
cruore madentia), with the briefer title: ‘‘Visiones Elizabeth,” 
in the catalogue of Glastonbury Abbey, compiled 1348-9 (John. 
Glaston., Chronica, ed., T, Hearne, 1726, 435). One can not 
find an assured mention of the French translation of the 
episode in the catalogues of the English monastic libraries, but 
the “‘Assumptio Sanctae Mariae, in Gallice,’’ one of the books 
presented by one of its monks, Thomas de Overe, in the four- 
teenth century (Chronicon Abbatiae Rameseiensis, ed., W. D. 
Macray ‘Rolls Ser.) 1886, lxxv, for date of gift xl—xli), and the 
“Rithmus quidam de assumptione beate virginis in gallice” 


1 In Dr. James’s latest contribution to the history of this library, “Bury 
St. Edmunds Manuscripts,” Engl. Hist. Rev., XLI, 1926, 255, 258, 259, he fails 
to suggest this possibility as to the source of the Pembroke manuscript. 
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noted in the catalogue of the Augustinian Friars at York. 
c. 1400 (James, in Fasciculus Joanni Willis Clark dictatus, 
1909, 80; for date. 5-6), may well have been it. A twelfth 
century fabrication of the Abbey of Ramsey attributed the 
institution of the feast of the Conception of the Virgin to 
Helsinus, abbot of Ramsey in the preceeding century (Bishop, 
op. cit., 238-9 : 249 : Vacandard, op. cit., 230-1). This work 
was the source of the Norman poet, Wace’s poem on the feast 
of the Conception, which was often followed in manuscripts 
by one of the two redactions of the same author’s poem on the 
Assumption (P. Meyer, Romania, XVI, 523-4; Hist. litt. de la 
France, XX XIII, 365), as was the case with a manuscript in 
the Peterborough library (Gunton, op. cit., 220, Q xiv): “Con- 
ceptio S. Mariae Mariae cum Assumptione ejusdem Gallice.” 
But the latter poem is sometimes found independently (Meyer, 
Rom., XV, 54; XXV; 554), and the entries in the medieval 
catalogues, noted above, may have been of this work, or of the 
more widely copied poem on the same subject by Herman de 
Valenciennes (A. Langfors, Les Incipit des poémes francais 
antérieurs au X VIe siécle, I, 1917, 377), if it is not necessary to 
consider still another poem, attributed to Gautier de Coincy 
(Langfors, op. cit., 341; for other later versions, 7b., 44, 86, 
409). But the chances are that the French poem, found in two 
English libraries, was the Anglo-Norman version of St. Eliza- 
beth’s Vision, which has in fact survived in a manuscript from 
some English monastic library. 

The only other indication of an English interest in the nun 
of Schéngau, is the appearance of her name among the additions 
in the calendar in Richard Whytford’s The Martiloge in Englyssh 
after the Use of the chirch of Salisbury and as it is redde in Syon 
with addicyons, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1526, ed., 
F. Proctor and E. S. Dewick (Henry Bradshaw Society, III) 
1893, 95. One might assume that the members of the only 
English Brigettine foundation would naturally be interested 
in a visionary like their own patron saint, even if one fails to 
find mention of her visions in the early sixteenth century 
catalogue of the Syon library, which contained not only several 
copies of the Revelations of St. Bridget in the Latin original, 
but also copies of those of St. Matilda, both in Latin, and in 
an English version, printed in 1520 (?), of those of St. Catherine 
of Sienna, and of the English version of St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1493 (ed., M. Bateson, 
1898, 107-9; 115 : 102, 107, 113; 149; 222). And one also fails 
to find noted in the catalogue the English translations of the 
Life of St. Briget, and the Revelations of St. Catherine, made 
for the community (J6., xi‘i—xiv). 

Professor H. J. Chaytor, the editor of the short ““Poem on the 
Day of Judgement,” found in an early thirteenth century 
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manuscript (St. John’s College, 111), has pointed out the 
source of the latter part of this poem in an earlier Anglo- 
Norman poem. He also notes that a passage where St. Bernard 
is cited, is a translation of a passage in the “‘Meditationes de- 
votissimae ad humanae conditionis cognitionem, caput III, 
p. 1052 H. in the folio edition of 1620.” It is unfortunate that 
he did not consult the edition of this work in Migne’s Patrologia 
Latina (CLXXXIV, 485-494), where he would have been 
informed that it is wrongly attributed to St. Bernard (Cf. 
P. L. CLXXVII, 165-6; B. Hauréau, Les oeuvres de Hugues 
de S. Victor, 1886, 183), and he would have realized that his 
further reference to another passage of the same writer, as the 
possible source of another theme of other lines of the poem, 
was uncalled for. It is evident that the section of the tractate, 
Meditationes, which contains the “‘Ubi sunt” formula, was 
found as a separate piece in collectanea such as the Flores 
Bernardi, a fact which explains its appearance in this Anglo- 
Norman poem, and in a Middle-English prose translation— 
where the original is attributed to St. Augustine—serving as an 
introduction to some verses on the same theme (C. Horstman, 
Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle of Hampole and his Followers 
1896, II, 374-5). These verses are a translation of a Latin poem 
also wrongly attributed to St. Bernard (T. Wright, The Latin 
Poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes, 1841, 147-8; cf. 
Hauréau, Des poémes attribués a Saint Bernard, 1890, 26-8), 
while both the prose piece and the poem furnished suggestions 
for the elaboration of the theme in the Middle-English poem, 
which has been entitled The Sayings of St. Bernard (Ct. The 
Minor Poems of the Vernon MS., ed., F. J. Furnivall, 511-522, 
761-3; J. E. Wells, A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 
1916, 389, 824; First Supplement, 1919, 977, 1017). 

Finally, the third poem, Divisiones Mundi, written in the 
rarely used six-syllable metre, is largely based, as has been shown 
by the citation by the editor Professor Prior, of parallel passages, 
almost necessary for the understanding of the text, on the 
De philosophia mundi, and the De imagine mundi, of the author 
known as Honorius Augustodunensis. It is one more item 
to be added to the list of geographical and ethnological compila- 
tions commencing with Solinus, the sources of medieval scientific 
conceptions (F. Pfister, Berl. philol. Wochenschrift, 1912, 1131- 
3), and to the history of Mirabdilia in England (M. Forster, 
“Zur altenglischen Mirabilien,” Herrigs Archiv, CX VII, 1906, 
367-70). Since Dr. James in his description of the manuscript 
containing this poem, has pointed out that in the light of the 
other documents included, the manuscript evidently was in 
the library of the Hospitalers of St. John of Jerusalem at Water- 
ford, Ireland, where they had three foundations (C. L. Falkiner, 
“The Hospitals of St. John of Jerusalem in Ireland,” Proc. 
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Roy. Ir. Acad., XXXVI, C, 1906-7, 285, 314), and since there 
was a “Corbaile” in the county of Waterford (Jd. 291), it is not 
necessary to go far afield in an attempt to identify the birth- 
place of place of Perot de Garbelai, the author of the poem, 
with some one of the 616 townlands of that name, or its equiva- 
lent, “‘Corbally,” existing in medieval Ireland (E. Hogan, 
Onomasticon Goidelicum, 1910, 297). Further, it is to be noted 
that “‘Perotes,’”’ which is not a common Irish name, until the 
sixteenth century, and then probably of recently introduced 
English settlers, is found as a family name in an Irish document 
as early as 1371 (H. J. Lawlor, “‘A Calendar of the Register of 
Archbishop Sweteman,” Pr. R. Ir. Acad., XXIX, C, 1911, 
236). And is it merely by chance that among the few Hiberno- 
French authors (M. Espositio, ““Notes on Mediaeval Hiberno- 
Latin and Hiberno-French Literature,’”’ Hermathena, XVI, 
1910-11, 69-71; “Further Notes etc.,” Jb., 331-3), the most 
important, the late thirteenth century Dominican Jofroi de 
Waterford, was the translator of the pseudo-scientific work, the 
Aristotelian Secretum Secretorum, as well as of Eutropius and 
of Dares? It is true, that written as they were in continental 
French, due to the unexplained cooperation of Serval Copale, 
these translations of Joiroi do not offer the same linguistic 
interests as the translation of Perot. The latter, as Professor 
Prior points out, is written, as is another work, which he 
proposes to publish, in an Anglo-Norman dialect, “which con- 
tains distinctive features of the South, and even more strictly 
speaking of the South-West of England.” 

To conclude this somewhat extensive review of these editions 
of three poems, one can express gratitude for the publication of 
the first volume of a series of Anglo-Norman texts, valuable 
both for its scholarly qualities, and for the suggestions that it 
carries of further work to be done in the fuller elucidation of 
its contents. 

GreorceE L. HAMILTON 


Cornell University 


A CRITICAL EDITION OF FORD’S PERKIN WARBECK. 
By Mildred Clara Struble, Ph.D. University of Washington 
Publications in Language and Literature, Vol. 3, January 
1926. Seattle: University of Washington Press. Pp. 214. 
“In this edition of Perkin Warbeck,’”’ the Preface declares, 

“T aim to present a comprehensive list of annotations for the 

first modern reprinting of the original quarto, and to give in the 

Introduction enough background material for a critical con- 

sideration of the play.” Attention is thus drawn to the dis- 

tinction of this text as a modern reprint of the original quarto. 

The author of this dissertation recently contributed to Amglia 
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a brief but important article, showing that Ford’s source for 
this play was not solely Bacon’s History of Henry the Seventh, 
but also Gainsford’s True and Wonderful History of Perkin 
W arbeck (1618), and that the two narratives had been carefully 
picked over for details of the composite whole. This argument 
Dr. Struble amplifies in the Introduction. 

The work differs from another American edition of the Perkin 
Warbeck, likewise published in 1926, in Professor F. E. Schel- 
ling’s anthology of Typical Elizabethan Plays. Schelling gives 
a very brief introductory note, evidently written before Miss 
Struble’s source study was printed, a few footnotes, mainly 
textual, and a modernized text. Dr. Struble, on the other hand, 
has an introduction of thirty-two pages, notes covering fifty-one 
pages, an appendix reprinting Gainsford’s history of. Warbeck 
in fifty closely printed pages, four pages of bibliography, and a 
single-page glossary. The text of the play, intended as a literal 
reprint of the 1634 quarto, is based on the Huth copy of that 
quarto, now in the Huntington Library, California, checked 
in some cases with the Yale University quarto of the same date. 
One should expect to find this edition, then, much more satis- 
factory to scholars than is the less ambitious text of Schelling. 

The hope is unfulfilled. Material collected in this volume is 
compendious, but the editor presents it in ill-digested form and 
with singular neglect of accuracy and clearness. One notices 
these facts in the table of ccntents, which omits all mention of 
the Glossary to be found on page 160, and fails to indicate the 
nature of the fifty-page appendix. Other shortcomings need 
specific and somewhat detailed consideration, with due credit 
for whatever excellence the work may possess. 

More carefully composed than other portions of the book 
is the Introduction, discussing Ford’s life and works, the value 
of the play, and its relation to its sources and to the political 
doctrine of the divine right of kings. Under the last topic the 
editor sets forth persuasively the thesis that much of Perkin 
Warbeck is merely a lawyer’s protest against the favorite 
governmental theory of the Stuart dynasty. Consistently 
throughout the work Dr. Struble views the play rather as an 
historical document than as a piece of literature. The strongest 
claim that this edition can make as a contribution to knowledge 
is in its exposition of Tudor and Stuart history and of con- 
temporary allusions. In detail, however, the Introduction is 
wanting in coherence and in finish of style. Misprints are much 
too numerous. 

Such faults are more pronounced in the Notes and in the 
Appendix. The Notes are too frequently quoted or compiled 
from previous editions of the play, or from the Dictionary of 
National Biography. The reprinting in the Appendix of Gains- 
ford’s entire history may be justified for source study, but no 
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page heading sets forth the title of the work, and diligent search 
has failed to discover what text of Gainsford is here reprinted. 
The only text mentioned in the Bibliography is that of the 
Harleian Miscellany, without reference to date, volume, or 
pages. If the Harleian Miscellany text of 1810, Volume XI, was 
used, the entire system of capitalization and italics has been 
changed. In any case, however, the page references to Gains- 
ford, so frequent in the Notes, are wholly confusing. The 
numbers given are not those of the reprint in this volume, nor 
is the pagination consistent with that of the 1810 Harleian 
Miscellany. As for typographical errors, they again abound; 
on page 134, for instance, we have “Phillorir” for ‘Pillorie,” 
“friar” for “fairs,” and “Hallie” for ‘‘Halle.”’ 

Yet many of these editorial lapses might be passed over with 
less misgiving if the text of the drama were satisfactory. Be it 
remembered that modern reprints of the play were easy to 
obtain even before Professor Schelling used it for his anthology; 
Dr. Struble names seven editions appearing in the past century. 
But this one is “the first modern reprinting of the original 
quarto,” and seems to offer something to the scholar who is 
estopped from travel to the Huntington Library or the library 
of the Elizabethan Society at Yale for sight of the quarto. 
Faithful reproduction of the printed word is all that is de- 
manded. 

Does, then, the editor possess a clear eye and a strong con- 
science? This question must be answered in the negative. It so 
happens that still another copy of the 1634 quarto is in the 
Wrenn Library of the University of Texas. A close comparison 
of almost any page in the two texts will make clear the careless 
printing of the new edition. For example, take the title-page. 
That of the quarto is reproduced in fac simile in Schelling’s 
edition. Comparing either the original or this reproduction 
with that given in the book under review, one notes that 
Dr. Struble prints the words ‘‘Perkin Warbeck”’ in bold lower 
case letters instead of capitals, that an unauthorized space 
appears between the words “Strange” and “Truth” on the 
next line, and, what is more important, that “some-times” 
on the line below is enclosed in square brackets rather than in 
parentheses. Then the act headings of this new edition are 
phenomenally inconsistent in the printing. Act I has the 
heading, “Actus primus, Scaena prima,” all in roman; but the 
next head runs, “Actus Secundus: Scaena prima,” all in italics. 
The third reads, “ACTUS TERTIUS: SCAENA PRIMA,” 
all in capitals; the fourth, “ACTUS QUARTUS: Scaena 
prima,” half capitals, half lower case roman; the last act, 
“ACTUS QUINTUS: Scaena prima,” half capitals, half lower 
case italics. Just one of these heads, the second, faithfully 
reproduces the quarto; all act headings in the original are con- 
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sistently italicized, with only the initials in capitals. But this 
confusion of capitals and lower case letters, italics and roman, 
is repeated on practically every page. One instance will suffice: 
page 47, which carries the opening lines of the drama. The act 
heading, as already mentioned, is in roman, instead of italics; 
the first stage direction is in roman, instead of italics; the 
speakers’ names in lines 1 and 14 are in roman, instead of italics; 
lines 21, 22, and 23 begin with lower case initials in place of the 
capitals of the quarto; and in line 24, the words ‘“Mercie”’ 
and “Iustice’” are in roman, instead of italics. 
Such errors may be more readily overlooked than these 
misspellings, found on the same page and those following: 
Page 47, 1.5: For “ordained,” read “ordaind.” 
. 12: For “thoroughly,” read “throughly.” 
. 13: For “glorius,”’ read “glorious.” 


Page 48, 1. 39: For “blesseed,” read “‘blessed.” 
43: For “fersh,” read “fresh.” 
: For “‘fill’d, ” read “filld.” 
Page 53, | 244: For “whose, _ read “whoes.” 


. 248: For “ynmarried,” read “vnmarryed.” 
. 282: For “Tubilee,”’ read “Tubile.” 
. 283: For “Deliell,” read “Daliell.” 

Similar errors are found numerously throughout the text. 
Even more serious errata are those given below, where wrong 
words are used, or the sense is changed. 

Page 41, Dedication, l. 14: For “1 op.,” read “Lop.,” un- 
doubtedly an abbreviation for “Lordship,” just as “Lops.,” 
about ten lines lower on the same page, stands for “‘Lordship’s.” 

Page 46, Dramatis Personae: Between “Surrey” and 
“Vr:w.cke” insert “Bishop of Durham,” the second speaker 
in the play. 

Page 47, 1. 26: For “and,” read “in.” 

Page 49, 1. 80: For “Amongst vnthankfull beasts,” read 
“Amongst vnthankfull men. Daw: Vnthankfull beasts.” 
The effect of the omission is to change the sense completely, 
and also to add more than a half-line to the King’s speech by 
subtracting it from Dawbney’s. 

Page 52, 1. 230: For “How now?,” read ““How how?” 

Page 60, S. D.: For “Noblemens Lightly,” read “Noblemen 
slightly.” 

Page 72, 1. 45: For “hew’s,” read “hew’d.” Compare the 
corresponding Note, page 136: “ ‘hew’s’ given as ‘hew’d’ in 
later versions.” Certainly, and also in the earlier version. 
Page 72, 1. 50: For “Slewe,” read “‘flewe.” 

Page 74, 1. 162: For “wronge,” read “wrongs.” 
Page 75, l. 203: For “of the Revells,” read “of Revells.”’ 
Page 83, 1. 23: For “‘quiltless,”’ read “guiltless.” 
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Page 97, 1. 46: For “‘worse,’”’ read “worst.” 
1. 53: For “‘neere,’”’ read ‘‘neerer.”’ 
Page 109, Epilogue, |. 6: For “‘conjure,”’ read “censure.” 
This list of errors is by no means exhaustive. So many 
were discovered on other pages that one suspects that the 
text is utterly untrustworthy from beginning to end. The 
seriousness of the case lies in the rarity of the quarto that is 
supposed to be followed. Because of its rarity these mistakes 
can be checked by comparatively few critics, and they are 
likely to deceive the very elect. But the errors of judgment 
shown in other parts of the work indicate that the editor, 
however successful an investigator in other respects, was not 
qualified for the task of editing a rare sixteenth century text. 
Few young doctors of philosophy are. It is to be regretted that 
an institution of good standing in America should by accepting 
this dissertation and then publishing it twice set the seal of 
approval on such careless work. 
RoBERT ADGER LAW 
The University of Texas 


THE DEATH OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By J. 
Leslie Hotson. London: The Nonesuch Press; Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1925. Pp. 76. 

SHAKSPERE’S DEBT TO MONTAIGNE. By George 
Coffin Taylor. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1925. Pp. vi+66. 


It is a worthy achievement for a university press to bring 
out in a single year two such monographs. Before 1925 Eliza- 
bethan scholars may well have believed that the door was 
closed to further knowledge of the circumstances attending 
Marlowe’s death, and likewise that the last word had been 
said concerning Montaigne’s influence on Shakespeare. Without 
undue crying of his wares each of these two writers proves such 
doctrines erroneous. Each first sets forth clearly results attained 
by previous investigators of his particular problem, outlines 
his own cause, produces his evidence, and rests the case with the 
jury. That men engaged in research should be so governed by 
common sense and orderly procedure is refreshing. 

Dr. Hotson relates modestly but with unquestionable zest 
the full story of his hunt. By chance meeting the name of 
Ingram Frizer while engaged on another quest in the British 
Public Record Office, he immediately suspected that here he 
had the name of Marlowe’s slayer, who had been variously 
denominated as Archer, Fraser, and Ingram. Baffled in one 
attempt after another to follow the trail thus uncovered, he 
finally guessed aright that Frizer was pardoned for the homicide 
by Queen Elizabeth, and that the official record of the pardon- 
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ing still existed. This record he finally discovered, together 
with a full record of the coroner’s investigation that preceded. 
The coroner, William Danby, found that Marlowe had been 
slain in self-defence by Frizer at the home or inn of the widow 
Eleanor Bull at Deptford Strand on May 30, 1593. With 
Frizer, Nicholas Skeres, and Robert Poley, Marlowe seems 
to have been drinking in this house most of the day. The 
witnesses testified that in a quarrel over payment of the score, 
Marlowe leaped from a bed on which he was lying, attacked 
Frizer from behind with Frizer’s own dagger, and wounded 
him twice on the head. Unable to escape between his two 
companions, Frizer, according to the witnesses, seized the 
dagger from Marlowe, and gave him a wound three inches 
deep over the right eye, from which Marlowe instantly died. 
On this representation Frizer received his pardon June 28, 
less than a month from the day of the homicide. 

This official record sets at rest numerous legends as to 
Marlowe’s dying with curses on his lips, and as to his death 
from supernatural punishment. Not satisfied with laying these 
ghosts, Dr. Hotson traces the subsequent careers of all of the 
three named companions of Marlowe. The record of each is so 
unsavory that Professor Manly terms them two swindlers and 
a government spy. On the basis of still another document 
Dr. Hotson concludes that Marlowe on the eve of graduating 
from Cambridge was sent abroad on a delicate diplomatic 
mission. 

Little room is left for controversy over any of this evidence. 
Practically all the facts are established now by documentary 
proof except on one important point: Did the witnesses at the 
coroner’s inquest speak the truth? Hotson thinks that they did, 
though he does not argue the point at length. Since the mono- 
graph was published, however, three such different authorities 
as William Poel, George Greenwood, and John M. Manly 
have publicly expressed extreme skepticism of the witnesses’ 
story on the ground of its improbability. Professor Manly 
goes further in his suspicion that the o’er-hasty pardoning 
may have had some connection with the summoning of Marlowe 
to trial with Kyd shortly before May, 1593. 

While freely acknowledging the value and the general 
excellence of Dr. Hotson’s monograph, may one quarrel with 
him on a small matter of taste? An enthusiastic investigator is 
sorely tempted to depreciate the work of his forebears, and 
while Hotson generally resists this temptation, in recounting 
the mistakes of others, he occasionally exercises little charity. 
Particularly severe is he in reference to the late John H. Ingram 
for “his profound ignorance of a very plain Elizabethan hand,” 
and his “‘reprehensible faculty for invention.” Just at this 
sentence in his book the insertion of an erratum slip calls 
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attention to the fact that Hotson’s printer by mislabeling the 
reproduction of a manuscript, has done his best to perpetuate 
all the errors of Ingram. Some sticklers for the observance 
among scholars of the rules of ancient courtesy will see in 
this lapse of the proof-reading eye a rare case of poetic justice. 

Professor Taylor, in the second monograph under review, 
deals, not with a question of historic fact, but with the far more 
subtle problem of influences, where truth is. never literally 
demonstrable. Several scholars of reputation, notably J. M. 
Robertson and Miss Norton, have said that Shakespeare owes to 
Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s essays a considerable debt 
But the extent of this influence had never been clearly defined, 
and the vast majority of Shakespeare critics were willing to 
acknowledge it only in the case of one long passage from The 
Tem pest. To set forth evidence for extensive influence, and then, 
so far as can be done, to define the effect of this influence, are 
the two objects of Dr. Taylor’s endeavors. 

The very nature of the problem forces the author to rely 
chiefly on the time-worn method of argument by parallel 
passages. Dangers of this device Professor Taylor frankly 
recognizes, and he uses it with sanity and discretion. Instead 
of one passage echoing Montaigne he cites more than a hundred, 
and the vast majority of these, in the opinion of the present 
reviewer, carry conviction. All these passages he tabulates 
with reference to the Shakespearian plays in which they occur. 
In every play written by Shakespeare after 1603, when pre- 
sumably Shakespeare first made full acquaintance with Florio’s 
work, he finds echoes, but, with the exception of The Tempest, 
they are most frequent in the plays nearest in composition to 
1603. To these citations, which cover seventeen closely printed 
pages in the text and about five more in an appendix, Taylor 
adds a list of approximately seven hundred and fifty words 
and phrases from the Florio Montaigne used also by Shake- 
speare but never in any play antedating 1603. On this basis he 
rests his case. Briefly and cautiously he discusses the nature 
of Montaigne’s influence on the English dramatist. This, he 
inclines to think, lies largely in the phrasing rather than the 
thought, though he admits the use by Shakespeare of “certain 
isolated ideas and of certain phases of his conception of the 
natural world and of man.” That Shakespeare became in any 


sense a disciple of Montaigne Professor Taylor does not believe. 

The prevailing good sense of Taylor’s attitude in this 
discussion is very persuasive. He easily gains the respect of the 
reader, and then by the sheer bulk of his evidence proves his 
thesis to most of us beyond a peradventure. The critic who will 
read his evidence patiently and still deny the truth of the debt 
must want discourse of reason. 
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Still some portions of the evidence submitted are not in 
themselves convincing. For instance, the single phrase, “‘goatish 
disposition” is not necessarily an echo of Montaigne’s “apish 
disposition.” A similar statement might be made as to many 
of the parallels that Taylor himself discounts by relegating 
them to an appendix. Then the list of words and phrases 
common to both authors is rather too long. Surely Shakespeare 
knew the noun “fasting” in the Bible, where it occurs so 
frequently, and the word “‘flay” in a famous stage direction of 
the old Cambises, the play which he ridicules in Henry the 
Fourth, about 1598. So “auricular” must have suggested 
“auricular confession,” a phrase bandied about commonly 
in the anti-papal controversies of Shakespeare’s youth, and 
appearing, for example, in Arthur Brooke’s preface to his poem 
of Romeus and Juliet that Shakespeare used certainly as early 
as 1595. “Powdered beef’? must have been in common speech 
by 1590; it is found in the old play of Leir (played in 1594), 
as is also the phrase “honorable mind,” the possible progenitor 
of Shakespeare’s “honest mind,” if we are to seek for another 
progenitor than Montaigne’s “honest-minded.” Montaigne’s 
phrase “‘his hour was come,”’ is not so likely to have suggested 
“My hour is almost come,” in the theologically phrased speech 
of Hamlet’s Ghost, as is the biblical statement of John ii. 4: 
“My hour is not yet come.”’ Nor is Montaigne’s mention of 
“mumps and mows” so apt to have suggested the “mopping 
and mowing”’ of Flibbertigibbet, “‘who since possesses chamber- 
maids and waiting-women,” as is Harsnet’s account of three 
chamber-maids, containing the words “grinne, mow, and mop 
like an ape,” for Shakespeare certainly knew Harsnet. All this 
is to say that Dr. Taylor weakens his argument by pushing it 
slightly too far. These seem all to have been fairly common 
Elizabethan phrases, and it is the uncommon phrase used by 
both Shakespeare and Montaigne that really counts. Hence 
subtracting all the doubtful examples will add to the force of 
Taylor’s contention. “The remenant of the tale is long ynough.”’ 

Again it should be stressed that both these monographs are 
worthy contributions to American scholarship, brief as they are 
and unostentatiously set forth. In their directness of attack, 
their thoroughness in treating small but important problems, 
their sense of balance, the two authors have proved themselves 
true disciples of that master to whose unselfish co-operation 
with successive generations of graduate students so much 
that has come out of Harvard University is due. 


RoBERT ADGER LAW 
The University of Texas 
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THE COMPARISON OF INEQUALITY. The Semantics 
and Syntax of the Comparative Particle in English. By 
George William Small. Distributed by the Johns Hopk ns 
University, Baltimore, Md. Printed: Greifswald, Abel, 
1924. 


There is no plethora in English of such syntactic investiga- 
tions as Dr. Small has made in this Hopkins dissertation. Our 
understanding of the nature of a familiar construction is greatly 
illuminated by exploring its origins as far back as the available 
linguistic material allows and revealing its associations with 
constructions in other Indo-Germanic languages. The study 
of the means used for expressing the comparison of inequality 
involves the examination of etymological, semantic and psycho- 
logical factors, and the various problems are handled by Dr. 
Small with judgment and intelligence. 

One of the questions involved in this study is whether the 
expression of comparison by means of a particle or clause is 
historically earlier or later than its expression by means of a 
case—ablative, genitive, or dative. Both constructions are so 
old that there is no evidence on which to settle the claims of 
priority. Dr. Small believes that the clause-construction is 
older and that the use of a case-form represents an abbreviation. 
His reason for this view is that the clause is more widely 
applicable, but his argument does not preclude an independent 
and parallel growth of the two methods of expression. 

A second question of fundamental interest is the original 
force of the particles introducing clauses of comparison, in order 
to reveal the psychological notions that lie at the root of the 
construction. The two ideas that are inherent in comparison 
are temporal sequence and opposition. Dr. Small not only 
establishes the original temporal meaning of than (which is 
apparent enough from its kinship with the demonstrative adverb 
then) but also discovers a number of early Old English examples 
in which Donne has a clearly adversative force. This adversative 
character in the particle of comparison is confirmed by analogous 
uses of other particles in English and Indo-Germanic. The 
manner in which the meaning of the particle shifted from its 
original demonstrative quality till it became a mere symbol 
of comparison is suggested by a series of examples assembled in 
an appendix. Another appendix brings the results of the present 
study to bear on the general question of how the hypotactic 
or subordinating construction develops from a more primitive 
parataxis. 

Jacos ZEITLIN 
University of Illinois 
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NORSK RIKSMALS-ORDBOK, for Rettskrivning og Ord- 
bgining, av Torgeir Krogsrud og Didrik Arup Seip. Steenske 
Forlag, Kristiania, 1924. 223 pp. 


Within its scope, Krogsrud and Seip, Norsk Riksmdls- 
Ordbok excellently fulfills its purpose. Its limitations are clearly 
suggested by the subtitle “for retskvivning og ordb¢gining.” 
The book aims to give an adequate guide both to spelling and to 
inflectional forms for those wishing to or those forced to adopt 
the orthography officially established by the law of 1917. To 
one who has a ready knowledge of the language, as for example 
school children or students in Norway, or educated people in 
official or business positions, the book will be of exceedingly 
great value. For those who have not such knowledge, the 
volume can be used only as a supplement to other dictionaries. 
Pronunciation is not indicated (not even accent), and for 
guidance here one must turn to Ivar Alnes, Norsk Uittale Ord- 
bok. And finally for definitions and etymologies one must 
resort to still other works. It would in the long run, even for 
the Norwegians, be an economy to combine at least some of 
these features; and for us of the English speaking world, it 
would be a blessing to get a volume containing them all to serve 
as a supplement to the now out-of-date dictionay of Brynildsen. 

It is, however, not fair to criticize the compilors for not 
accomplishing what they did not set out todo. The volume con- 
tains a remarkable amount of information in proportion to its 
size. By means of a well worked out scheme of symbols and 
abbreviations everything necessary for the accurate writing of 
the language is given. All double forms and variants resulting 
from the present tendency toward amalgamation of the old 
riksmal and the spoken language are indicated. The range of 
the vocabulary is great—the exact number of words is not 
stated, but roughly estimated I judge there are not far short of 
fifty-thousand including compounds and derivatives.? Not 
only have the editors included a great many specifically Nor- 
wegian words gradually being adopted in the written language, 
but they have given adequate attention to the common cultural 
terms borrowed from other languages, even to the inclusion of 
many now rarely used except by the most conservative. To 
the former class belong words like andvegesbenk, beine v., 
bjart, bustein, burot, bérje, dannekvinne, danneman, dugurds@kt, 
hjon, lyd (=folk) etc. etc. 


1 The first edition published in 1910 contained only about 14,000 words, 
a is now out of date. A new edition just published is said to have about 
,000. 
- Prof. Flom estimates about 29,000, Scand. Studies and Notes, vol. VIII, 
p. 88, 
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A goodly number of proper nouns (historical and geographi- 
cal) is also included. The choice seems arbitrary; and the 
treatment of them is more radical than of the bulk of the words. 
That such forms as Fergiene, Glomma, Mjgsa, Dramselva are 
included is necessary, for the regulations of 1917 favor them; 
but that they should be the only ones included seems unreason- 
able so long as a majority of the educated people say Fergene, 
Glommen, Mjésen etc. Other names that are unstable have not 
been listed. Shall we write Sandvika or Sandviken; shall we write 
Bestum or Bestun, etc.? And why should we suddenly begin to 
speak of Magnus Berrfgtt? 

In inflectional and grammatical information the volume is 
just as complete as in the matter of words. Included are all 
doublets in forms resulting from cross-currents of the written 
and spoken language. Allowed and preferred forms are indi- 
cated. The editors here conform with the authorized rules of 
the Department of Church and Education and cannot therefore 
be criticized for apparently illogical handling of the question. 
At times, however, when the regulations allow a certain latitude, 
it seems that more discreet use of it might have been made. 
Thus in the handling of the plural of words in -er, the editors 
cite the plural in -e as preferable but -er as allowed in almost 
every case. In the rules for composition by the same authors,’ 
a note is added, “I dagligtalen brukes flertallsform pa -er 
ogsaa i ord some skipperer, jegerer, kjellerer, skytterer m.pl., 
og -er er ikke forbudt i disse og andre lignende ord.” That the 
form is not forbidden does not force one to shape an “allowed 
form” for words where it seems certain that even the most 
colloquial usage has never employed it. The ponderosity of 
forms like afrikanerer, allegorikerer, dobbelgjengerer etc. is such 
that one should not encourage their use. Again the rules seem 
arbitrarily applied in the following: alter plur. unchanged (the 
still common plur. alire is ignored); the plur. of gds is given as 
gjess and gjesser (I wonder whether any educated person ever 
used the latter); gran fem. with allowed common gender (why 
not common with allowed feminine? This, however, agrees 
with the approved lists of the government). 

In conformity with the present tendency toward phonetic 
spelling, foreign words are normalized “if in common use.” 
Again the qualification permits inconsistencies. Why should 
byrd, depesje, fasong etc. be Norwegianized, but baisse (used 
every day in the business world) retain its French form? 

The scheme of abbreviations is one that makes proof-reading 
a particularly difficult task; it has been handled effectively so 
that few errors have crept in. I have discovered the following: 
p. 3, analog adj. -I c. (should be -i c.); p. 19, sikade se cikade 
(should be cikade se sikade; under ‘s’ the word is not listed); 


* Krogsrud og Seip, Rettskrivningsreglar, Ste utgave, Kristiania, 1922. 
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p. 35, fiilet(e) (should be fillet(e) ); p. 38, fokeer (should be 
fokéer); p. 73, jobb c. -e c. (should be -e v.). 

This dictionary does, however, supply a real need and will 
prove useful in schools and colleges in this country as well as 
in Norway. To the philologist it reveals the whole tendency of 
linguistic development in Norway during the last decades; 
and to him who wishes to adopt the recent orthography and 
thus be up-to-date, it is indispensable. 

HENNING LARSEN 


NOKKRAR SOGULEGAR ATHUGANIR UM HELZTU 
HLJODBREYTINGAR O. FL. f ISLENZKU. Eftir 
Jéhannes L. L. Jéhannsson. Reykjavik, 1924. Pp. 152. 


The author of these ‘Historical Observations on Mainly 
Sound-Changes etc., in Icelandic,’ emphasizes throughout the 
Middle Icelandic period, which he delimits 1300-1600. Such a 
treatise on Icelandic phonology with the attention directed 
especially to that great transition period will surely be exceed- 
ingly welcome to students of Old Icelandic at this time, for it 
has been rather neglected hitherto. But I am glad to be able to 
say that we are about to be supplied with some needed tools 
also here, editions of the texts and special studies, from workers 
in the field in Copenhagen and Reykjavik. More of that later. 
Also to set 1300 up as the dividing line between the Old and the 
Middle period, and 1600 as the line between the latter and 
Modern Icelandic seems to me much better than such dates 
as 1350 or 1400, or 1550, when important changes had not been 
completed and other important ones had not begun (see also 
the author, p. 135). 

There is first a brief chapter on fundamental changes of 
Old Icelandic, pp. 1-6. Then follow discussions of such matters 
as ‘gj and &j for g and k,’ ‘vowels before mg and nk,’ ‘a- for 6-,, 
‘zg for k and @ for ?’, ‘6 for e and e for &,’ the writing of J for ri, 
go and f9, ll before d and #, and a number of other orthographic- 
phonological problems. He has searched the charters indus- 
triously, and he often gives long citations of examples, with the 
earliest and later dates, so that we have the facts before us. 
And when he turns from the writing to the sound and the steps 
of the sound-change he is, I believe, nearly always right. There 
is a good discussion of Olc. é, Modn. Ic. je, pp. 11-19. Why 
should Olc. mér and /ét, have developed a j before the é (after 
such consonants as m and /), so that from /ét we jump at once 
to ljet? It seems an unnatural development; the 7 remains 
unexplained. With Jéhannsson, the change was the opening of 
the last half of the formerly closed é (so that it ends in a vanish). 
The é became é*, then this became the long diphthong ie, the 
change beginning ca. 1340. The author finds such a form as 
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liet first for 1341. I would like to suggest here that even the 
initial stage of the change might have been represented by 
ie, as the writing ee, e¢, could hardly have been employed. 
Hence the earliest occurrences of the writing lief does not 
necessarily show that the new diphthong is there full-fledged. 

It is interesting to note that many of the changes discussed 
are first evidenced in the north of Iceland. That part of the 
country is a kind of center of innovations; in some cases it is 
the west of Iceland. Some changes are parallelled by similar 
things in Western Norway, where they had set in some thirty 
years before. There is apparently a definite connection here. 
In some cases a new feature is especially characteristic of 
certain texts (and locality?), as in the XIVth century ir, ur, 
it, ut, for 1d, ud, in the 2nd pers. pl., of verbs. But this (intro- 
duced from Norway, where it was common) did not find general 
acceptance. It will surprise most that the author finds the form 
rn for nn (Sveirn) for as early a date as 1332. Hence the ddn 
for rn (as hoddn for horn) of Icelandic and West Norwegian? 
to-day goes back to the XIVth century. 

I will finally call attention especially to the author’s observa- 
tions on the writing of z in Old and Middle Icelandic. It requires 
merely the observation of the assonances fij6z: grjéti, and 
branz: handa, and barz: jardar, to see that z is not ¢s in all such 
cases, but is here ¢s, ds, and 3s. 

GrorcE T. Flom 


1. SHELLEY IN GERMANY. By Solomon Liptzin. [Co- 
lumbia University Germanic Studies]. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1924. VII and 97 pages. 

2. THE WEAVERS IN GERMAN LITERATURE. By 
Solomon Liptzin. ([Hesperia, Schriften zur germanischen 
Philologie, herausgegeben von Hermann Collitz, Nr. 16]. 
With two illustrations. Goettingen, Vandenhoeck & Rup- 
recht, 1926. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press. 108 pages. 


It seems strange that the first of Liptzin’s studies should 
have found more response on the other side of the ocean than 
it did here. I know only of a few short newspaper reviews. But 
his treatise deserves more attention, furnishing, as it does, a much 
greater amount of new material than we are accustomed to find 
in doctoral theses. Liptzin adds a number of important facts 
to our knowledge concerning the influences of English literature 
upon Germany. Price, in his elaborate study on English-German 
Literary influences (Univ. of Calif. Public. in Modern Philology, 
vol. 9, pp. 1-116, Berkeley, 1919-1920), mentions Shelley only four 
times. Liptzin, on the other hand, discusses the influences of 
the English poet upon German literature in 93 pages. He brings 


1 And some parts of central Norway, as Valdres. 
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forth numerous instances in which Shelley is mentioned or criti- 
cised by German poets; he also gives an almost complete 
bibliography of translations of single poems and of greater 
works. The possible direct influences of Shelley’s works upon 
German writers, Liptzin has traced with great care. 

He divides his thesis into four periods. ‘In the first period 
from 1814 to 1834 Byron was the idol of poets and salons; 
Shelley was either unknown or disregarded’”’. The second period 
from 1834 to 1848 was the period of “Young Germany” and 
of the Political Poets. “Writers in this generation looked upon 
Byron and Shelley as comrades who had died in the vanguard 
fighting the same forces which they themselves were opposing”. 
Here I miss a reference to Friedrich Engels who in his youth be- 
came deeply interested in Shelley and even planned to translate 
the English poet; he had begun already to render “Queen Mab”. 
(See: Gustav Mayer, Friedrich Engels, I., Berlin 1920, pp. 34, 
49, 50, 142). A poem “Ein Abend” which Engels published in 
Gutzkow’s Telegraph fuer Deutschland in 1840, under the pseu- 
donym of Friedrich Oswald, shows the influence of Shelley whose 
words “To-morrow comes!” are used asa motto. (See: Friedrich 
Engels, Schriften der Fruehzeit, ed. by Gustav Mayer, Berlin 
1920, p. 127). Liptzin should also have gone through the 
files of the newspaper Das Ausland. In the Blaetter zur Kunde 
der Literatur des Auslandes which, since 1836, formed a section 
of this periodical, I have found three anonymous articles on 
Shelley. (I: 2. Jahrg. 1837, p. 269 ff. II: 3. Jahrg. 1838, p. 13 ff. 
III: ibid., p. 441 ff). The articles contain a number of extracts 
from Shelley’s works. Aside from these extracts, the Blaetter 
published a number of translations which space forbids me to 
mention under their original headings. (Comp: Jahrg. 2, pp13, 
52, 105, 126, 141, 252. Jahrg. 3, pp. 66, 329. Jahrg. 5, pp. 212, 
274, 275, 293.). In Jahrg. 3, 1838, p. 139, we find fragments of a 
story by “Mrs. M. W. Shelley” under the title “Frankenstein, 
oder der moderne Prometheus”. All these translations tend 
further to emphasize Liptzin’s assertion of a “Shelley vogue in 
the eighteen-forties’’. The same trend is shown in a note in the 
Magazin fuer die Literatur des Auslandes also overlooked by the 
author; here (in vol. 17, 1840, p. 4) fragments of a Faust-trans- 
lation by Shelley are mentioned with the following conclusion: 
“Haette er das Ganze bearbeitet, so wuerde unstreitig jede 
spaetere Uebersetzung unnoetig gewesen seyn, denn gleich ihm 
waere doch kein anderer dem Genius des Originales so verwandt 
gewesen’”’. 

In the third, realistic period, from 1850 to 1880, ‘Shelley, 
the dreamer of Messianic dreams, was rejected as naive and 
unworldly. The fourth period from 1880 to the present has 
shown a revival of interest in Shelley in Germany, a revival, 
however, that has been limited almost entirely to scholars”. In 
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this connection Heyse should have been mentioned. The hero 
of his Merlin (Berlin, 1892) takes Shelley’s Beatrice Cenci along 
when he moves to the country to live in conformity to his 
poetic ideals (Vol. I, p. 183). Rosamunde, the heroine of Georg’s 
first drama, is said to have acted “‘aehnlich wie Shelley’s Beatrice 
Cenci” (Vol. 2, p. 123). Both quotations, however, show only 
a superficial interest in the English poet; Heyse was not in- 
fluenced by him very deeply. Among those interested in Shelley, 
Nietzsche should not have been omitted. To be sure, in his 
Schopenhauer als Erzieher (1874. Taschenaugsabe. Vol. 2, p. 
228), he calls Shelley “einen ungewoehnlichen Menschen”. But 
in Jenseits von Gut und Boese (1885-86. T. A. Vol. 8, p. 212) he 
exclaims “‘wie fremd klingt die Sprache jener Rousseau, Schillers 
Shelley, Byron an unser Ohr” and in Der Wille zur Macht 
(1884-88. T. A. Vol. 10, p. 200), Nietzsche counts Shelley’s 
pessimism among the ‘“Verfalls- und Erkrankungs-Phino- 
mene’’. These notes betray a lively interest in Shelley. 

All those additions, however, are of minor importance and 
only add to the great value of Liptzin’s efforts. His results are 
chiefly negative. But this fact in itself is interesting enough, and 
any future work on English-German literary relations will have 
to discuss the underlying reasons. One should not expect that 
Shelley’s almost German attitude towards life aroused only 
temporary interest in Germany. As a possible reason Liptzin 
suggests the difficulties of Shelley’s style which are considerable 
even for English readers and certainly presented an unusual 
problem to German readers as well as translators 

The other of Liptzin’s studies shows more positive results. 
Though this treatise on The Weavers in German Literature also 
brings in many new facts, the stress is laid upon the discussion 
of them; the greater maturity of the author is apparent even in 
the choice of the subject. Liptzin destroys definitely the legend 
of a literary revolution in the eighties, by showing that the 
proletarians played an important réle in German literature 
since 1840. Perhaps he could have made more clear the fact 
that all the literature discussed by him aroused an interest only 
in small circles. This holds true at least as far as socialistic 
literature is concerned. But it can also be stated of the other 
works dealing with the proletarians. Few of them were re- 
printed; many formed part of almanacs and periodicals. We 
must, therefore, consider this whole literature as an under- 
current that came into daylight only with Hauptmann’s 
Weavers. For the overwhelming majority of the German read- 
ing-public, Gutzkow, Spielhagen, and Raabe were the authors 
dealing most thoroughly with the problems of the new age of 
industrialism. This remark, however, by no means alters 
Liptzin’s statement that the weaver material revealed first the 
antitheses in modern industry and society. We may safely call 
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the weavers the literary forerunners of the proletariat. To have 
recognized them as such is the most valuable contribution which 
Liptzin’s book has made to the literary history of the nineteenth 
century. Perhaps it would have come out more clearly if Liptzin 
had inserted a few paragraphs on works of literature and art 
dealing with other representatives of the proletariat, such as 
Griepenkerl’s drama Auf der hohen Rast (1860) which brings 
miners upon the stage, or as Johann Peter Hasenclever’s (1810- 
1853) painting ‘Die Arbeiter vor dem Magistrat’’ (in possession 
of the Westfaelischer Kunstverein at Muenster). 

It should be mentioned here that Liptzin’s studies have 
completely changed our view of social lyrics in the nineteenth 
century. This one may conclude from the chapter on Chamisso 
just published in the Philological Quarterly (Vol. 5., p. 235-241) 
which is to form part of a more elaborate study refered to as 
“The German Social Lyric’”’ on page 105 of the Weaver treatise. 

Dr. ERNsT ROSE 
New York University 
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NOTE 


In Beihefte 8 and 9 of Die Neueren Sprachen (Marburg, 
1925) Everhard Moosmann writes for “‘Primaner,’ or ad- 
vanced pupils, two “Vorlesungen” in English concerning 
Shakespeare’s Henry the Fourth, Part I and Macbeth, respec- 
tively. These studies are informal expositions of the contents 
of the two plays rather than translations, and the students 
are advised to use them along with parallel texts of the plays in 
English and German. However, most of Shakespeare’s lines 
are actually paraphrased in simple modern English. Considering 
the difficulty of presenting this material to young Germans, the 
task is surprisingly well done, so as to bring out, on the one 
hand, the humorous thrusts in dialogue between Falstaff and 
Prince Hal, and on the other, the bold fancies of Macbeth’s 
soliloquies. One keenly sensitive to English idioms naturally 
finds a few slips, as the tense in ‘‘a bloody battle which was just 
fought,” the frequent use of ‘“‘mind”’ for ‘“‘remember,”’ and an 
unintentional exemplifying of Falstaff’s obscenity. Coming to 
larger matters, the present reviewer conceives of Falstaff as 
less cowardly and Macbeth as more human than Moosmann 
seems to picture them. Yet, as a whole, the exposition of what 
Shakespeare wrote is both faithful and clear. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 
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